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IT IS ONLY WHEN GOOD-WILL IS 


RIPE THAT IT TAKES THE FORM OF - 


ACTION; yet the farmer who neglects the 
growing fruit would be classed in folly 
next only to him who does not plant at all. 


When your wife ‘phones her grocer that 
Up & Doing on the next block keep the 
article in question, U. & D. are in a fair 
way to realize on some good-will they have 
planted but never saw ripen before. 

It seems natural to expect every advertisement to 
have quick, tangible result—but it won't. It is wiser 
to keep everlastingly at growing good-will by good 
advertising. 

It is always growing time in our advertising garden. 


Will you walk in? 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
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“Stands First on Our List’ 


—Says an Automobile Advertiser 


Is that sufficient test of the buying quality of its 
Readers. 


The man who can afford one to two thousand 
dollars for a motor car can afford 10 cents for a cake 
of soap or $4.00 for a pair of shoes or $20.00 for 
a suit—can’t her 


The number of “First on our list” reports we are 
constantly receiving from manufacturers selling 
everything from cameras to automobiles, leaves no 
question of the ability of the readers of the 


Wisconsin Agriculturist 


to buy anything they are induced to need. 


Do you know the general conditions which make Wisccn- 
s:n one of the best states in the Union to “break into’’? 


It is prosperous. Its wealth is increasing. It is seeking 
new standards of merchandise. It is easily travelled. But 
most important of all, it is one of the easiest states in the 
Un‘on to cover with advertising. 


A single medium reaches one-third of all the farm homes 
throughout the State. And as one-half the population is de- 
voted to farming, this means that with a single medium it is 
possible to reach I out of every 6 homes! Newspaper concen- 
tration covering a state! 


Write for other facts regarding Wisconsin conditions and 
the selling power of— 


THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 
ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher 
Racine, Wisconsin 
GEO. W. HERBERT, WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 


Special Representative, Eastern Representatives, 
First Nat’] Bank Bldg., Chicago. 41 Park Row, New York. 
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Vor. LXXI. 


WHO’S WHO IN ADVERTIS- 
ING—HUGH CHALMERS. 





A “SELLING GENIUS” WHO HAS 
EARNED PECULIAR FAME— PUB- 
LICATIONS AS MODERN AUXILIAR- 
IES TO SELLING EQUIPMENT—THE 
LESSONS HE LEARNED WITH N. C. 
R—HIS ABILITY TO ANALYZE. 





By James H. Collins. 


When Hugh Chalmers went into 
the automobile business three sea- 
sons ago he was practically un- 
known to the general public. The 
car made by the company le head- 
ed was marketed under a hyphen- 
ated name, combining the prestige 
of an established manufacturer 
with the prestige of Detroit, which 
is now the center of the auto in- 
dustry, and said to turn out more 
than half the cars built in this 
country. 

From the beginning Mr. Chal- 
mers advertised his car heavily 
along “reason why” lines, featur- 
ing it as a really big, high-grade 
machine at a moderate price. The 
auto trade instantly attacked it as 
an urknown quantity, warning 
purchasers against an “assembled 
car,” the last term of reproach 
among manufacturers who, if they 
stopped to reflect a moment, would 
admit that the chief work in build- 
ing an automobile is to skilfully 
assemble trustworthy parts. If the 
parts are good, and put together 
to run and give service, it might 
make but slight difference where 
they came from. 

By the second season his car 
was so well established that the 
older manufacturer’s name was 
dropped in accordance with previ- 
ous agreement, and it became the 
“Chalmers-Detroit.” To-day it is 
simply the “Chalmers,” and a lead- 
er in the trade. Probably no car 
is more widely known. Competi- 
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tors have stopped singling it out 
for foolish attacks, and are now 
interested in Chalmers’ advertis- 
ing and selling methods. 

Until he entered the auto in- 
dustry, Mr. Chalmers apparently 
had little experience of advertis- 
ing. Beginning as an office boy 
with the National Cash Register 
Company, at fifteen years of age, 
he rose to be general manager. A 
large part of his twenty years with 
that concern was spent in selling 
cash registers, and it was as a 
salesman that he took charge of 
his automobile company. Up to 
that time automobiles had been 
bought. The men who made them 
were inventors and manufacturers. 
Selling agents were more often a 
cause of worry and uncertainty 
than real outlets, and the automo- 
bile salesman, through his ignor- 
ance of true selling methods, was 
the whited sepulchre of salesman- 
ship. Hugh Chalmers saw that 
conditions were changing rapidly 
as the industry found itself. He 
entered it to sell automobiles, and 
it was natural that, with a dif- 
ferent product, a different public 
and different competitive condi- 
tions he should turn to periodical 
advertising as a powerful tool. 

In a recent talk with Mr. Chal- 
mers a number of interesting 
points came out. But the most 
notable was his respect for adver- 
tising as a tool, and his broad 
knowledge of how that tool may 
be applied. His appreciation of 
our leading magazine mediums is 
so frank and well-grounded that 
probably few men who sell adver- 
tising space or advertising service 
could strengthen it. His grasp of 
the proposition is so clear that he 
would usually sell them their own 


goods. 

Mr. Chalmers realizes that pub- 
lishing properties of the first class 
are not built up in a day, and that 
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it is a real privilege to have them 
as auxiliaries in marketing a prod- 
uct, just as it is a privilege to 
equip one’s manufacturing plant 
with modern apparatus that has 
taken a generation to develop. 
This appreciation goes so far that 
he is anxious to do his share to- 
ward developing the magazines 
further, and is now concerned 
with abolishing certain abuses. 

One of these is the secrecy main- 
tained regarding circulation by 
many magazine publishers. It was 
rather odd to hear the familiar 
old premises gone over again, and 
the old conclusion reached by a 
man thirty-five years old who ap- 
parently regarded the circulation 
question as something that has 
not yet been generally looked into 
by .advertisers. The late George 
P. Rowell’s work along this line 
covered more years than Mr. Chal- 
mers numbers. Yet it was inter- 
esting to hear the latter compare 
circulation to automobile parts, 
and ask why he should buy either 
uncounted. It made it manifest 
that a new generation has come 
into advertising, and is taking up 
these old questions on their busi- 
ness merits. Mr. Chalmers be- 
lieves in honesty, not as a thing 
to merely believe, but as some- 
thing to rigidly apply in every 
business relation. Many worthy 
publishers believe in honesty as 
an abstract proposition, but assume 
that the world will not measure 
up to rigid practice. The circula- 
tion question will probably be set- 
tled by men like Mr. Chalmers, 
demonstrating that you cannot use 
honesty in ways that will not ul- 
timately pay. 

Another quarter in which he 
recommends more honesty is in 
the practices of advertising 
agencies, while a third question 
touched upon in talking was that 
of true and untrue statements in 
advertising. 

Just now the automobile indus- 
try fairly boils with energy. New 
companies are being formed al- 
most weekly since the recent pur- 
chases of Detroit companies by 
Eastern. interests. Money is be- 
ing spent freely in advertising 
cars, and the whole business is 
very buoyant. Sometimes the au- 


tomobile advertising man, in his 
anxiety to prove on paper that 
his company dominates the indus- 
try, will state in an advertise- 
ment that it turns out a complete 
automobile every four minutes, or 


HUGH CHALMERS, 


Advertising Manager of Chalmers- 
Detroit. 


show a picture of a factory cov- 
ering many acres. There are few 
secrets among manufacturers, 
however, because full reports of 
each concern’s output come into 
the Licensed Association's offices. 
Mr. Chalmers believes that some 
way will have to be found to hold 
some manufacturers to the truth 
in their advertising statements, 
and thinks ultimately something 
may be done in co-operation with 
publishers not merely in this line, 
but other industries. Not for a 
moment does he object to vigor- 
ous advertising by competitors, 
for he knows that the whole in- 
dustry thrives on that. But he 
does want truthful statements 
made, because he knows that ex- 
aggeration rebounds to the harm 
of the whole industry. 

Mr. Chalmers’ knowledge of the 
mechanism of advertising is very 
complete, owing to the fact that 
his long experience in selling has 
given him facility at getting at and 
interesting people personally, and 
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his advertising methods are large- 
ly based on his selling knowledge. 

Hugh Chalmers is a _ selling 
genius, but the word “genius” 
must be properly understood when 
one calls him that, for, like 
Thomas Edison, he considers that 
the largest element in genius is 
plain work. 

Not long ago a speaker at a 
dinner repeated the familiar say- 
ing that advertising men, like 
salesmen, are born, not made. Mr. 
Chalmers believes just the oppo- 
site, and rose to reply: 

“Let me ask you a question, sir. 
If it is true that they are not 
made, but born, do you know of 
anything more important to busi- 
ness men like ourselves than to 
get hold of that birth list?” 

In selling cash registers Mr 
Chalmers developed unusual abil 
ties because he always wanted to 
know the reasons for both his suc- 
cesses and his failures. The sell- 
ing story told a retail merchant in 
presenting a cash register is ex- 
tremely complicated, for it involves 
teaching the prospect a wholly 
new way of doing business. Mr. 
Chalmers sold a good many regis- 
ters before he found certain flaws 
in his way of presenting facts. 
One day, for instance, after taking 
a grocer up to see his sample ma- 
chine, and going over it point by 
point, the prospect said: 

“Yes, I understand how it 
works. But where do you put the 
money ?” 

From that day forth he always 
handed actual money to his pros- 
pect and made the latter put it 
into the drawer and ring it up. 

Again, he learned, after much 
experience in selling, that when he 
failed to land his man it was in- 
variably because he had _ not 
learned the latter’s real reason for 
not buying. A butcher would say 
that he could not afford a cash 
register just now, or make some 
other excuse, and no further prog- 
ress would be made with him until 
he had been asked to tell what the 
real reason was. 

“Well, I’ll tell you, but keep it 
quiet,” would be the usual con- 
fession. “If I put in one of these 
things my man Jake will quit be- 
cause it reflects on his honesty.” 


Thereupon, Jake would be taken 
down to the hotel to see the ma- 
chine. 

“Jake,” Chalmers would say, “in 
all my experience of selling I find 
few cases like this—your.-boss 
thinks so much of you that he 
wants your approval of this. cash 
register before he puts, it in the 
store.” 

After which, of course, the sale 
was comparatively easy. 

Later in his career, as general 
manager of the National Cash 
Register plant, he had occasion to 
use this same experience in get- 
ting facts right, and making them 
plain, because he found that to in- 
terest foremen and managers in 
new ideas he had to sell them to 
them in committee. This commit- 
tee system is followed in the Chal- 
mers plant to-day. 

Naturally, when he took up ad- 
vertising, this experience in pre- 
senting facts to people direct was 
applied to methods of presenting 
them on paper. Study of the Chal- 
mers copy will reveal numerous 
fine points of arrangement, such 
as that of beginning with state- 
ments interesting to the reader, 
and telling the story from the 
reader’s point of view. 

As an instance of how not to 
do it, Mr. Chalmers spoke of a 
recent. full-page spread in the mag- 
azines where the description of a 
form window construction for fac- 
tories was headed by nothing more 
interesting than an unfamiliar 
trade name, while in small type 
near the bottom appeared the 
heading that should have been 
played up—the statement that day- 
light was free, and that this con- 
struction gives twenty-five per 
cent more of it. 

As an illustration of how a fine 
advertising opportunity may be 
wasted, he cited an automobile 
manufacturer who spent seventy- 
five thousand dollars to send one 
of his cars around the world, and 
then permitted the public to forget 
all about it. 

“Tf I had spent that much to 
send a car around the world,” 
said Mr. Chalmers, “I would have 
spent three hundred and seventy- 
five thousand dollars telling peo- 
ple about it.” 
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CURRENT PROGRESS IN 
THE CAUSE OF PRICE 
PROTECTION. 








GERMAN COURT UPHOLDS PRICE 
CUTTING TO CERTAIN EXTENT— 
STRONG CANADIAN DECISION IN 
FAVOR OF PRICE MAINTENANCE— 
POROSKNIT CONTRACT TO PROTECT 
PRICE—SILK MEN’S VIEW—EDI- 
SON PHONOGRAPH’S LIST OF “UN- 
DESIRABLES.” 





Because of the peculiar status 
of the pfinciple of price protec- 
tion, and the general public sus- 
ceptibility to any argument which 
can serve as ammunition in the 
war on high prices, most manu- 
facturers’ policies about prices 
are still in a formative condition. 

Things are happening almost 


every day, in and out of the 
courts, which _are “shaking 
down” the situation to some rle- 


gree of uniformity, giving light 
on the general principle involved. 

Iwo foreign court decisions 
have recently been made which 
are most illuminating, and may 
serve as an indication of what 
may possibly be expected in 
America, when some cases now 
on the calendars are decided. 

In an important decision last 
week in Canada, a very encour- 
aging view was taken, in an 
opinion which is probably the 
most complete legal justification 
of price maintenance yet made. 
The case was the celebrated one 
of Crown vs. Beckett ef al, in 
which the Wholesale Guild of 
grocers was accused of restraint 
of trade. This accusation was 
not upheld by Judge Falcon- 
bridge. The case began with an 
indictment in 1907 at Hamilton, 
and the records occupy 1,000 
pages, with 112 exhibits. 

Mr. Beckett said, in defence, 
that the guild was not formed at 
all for the purpose of regulating 
prices, that the. method adopted 
was to prevent the demoraliza- 
tion of the trade continuing, and 
to remedy existing grievances. 
Mr. Kittson says that the guild 
simply endeavored to get the 
manufacturers to fix their price 
of their goods, independently of 
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the grocers, and the wholesale 
people then asked the manufac- 
turer to pay the wholesale grocer 
so much out of the price as his 
remuneration for handling the 
goods. Mr. Cook, in his evidence, 
says that the loss of membership 
was the only penalty known in 
the Dominion Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Guild.” 


PRICE PROTECTION 
HELD, 


The court’s decision is filled 
with references to cases of a sim- 
ilar nature in both the Dominion 
and the United States: 

“There is a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of California sit- 
ting en banc., in the case of Cro- 
gan vs. Chaffee, wherein it is held 


STRONGLY UP- 





that fixed prices are not in re- 
straint of trade. The court sus- 
tains the manufacturer and holds 
that price cutters are liable if they 
do not maintain prices fixed by 
the maker of goods. I cite the 
following extracts: 

“The tendency of the modern 
decisions has been to view with 


greater liberality contracts 
claimed to be in restraint of 
trade. It is not every limitation 


on absolute freedom that is pro- 
hibited. As is held by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
in Gibbs vs. Consolidated Gas 
Company, 130 United States, 396- 
409, public welfare is first con- 
sidered, and if it be not involved, 
and the restraint upon one party 
is not greater than protection to 
the other party requires, the con- 


tract may be sustained. The 
question is whether, under the 
particular circumstances of the 


case and the nature of the par- 
ticular contract involved in it, 
the contract is or is not unrea- 























sonable. So, in People’s Gas 
Light Company vs. Chicago Gas 
Light Company, 20 Ill. App. 492, 
ihe court says: “The tendency of 
the courts is to regard contracts 
in partial restraint of competition 
with less disfavor than formerly, 
and the strictness of the ancient 
rule has been greatly modified 
by the modern decisions.’ ” 

The decision concludes: 

“In the present case there has 
been no evidence of the enhanc- 
ing of prices—no complaint by 
any consumer—no complaint by 
any retail dealer—but rather ap- 
probation. 

“It is conceded that the proper 
method of distribution of goods 
from the manufacturer is 
through the wholesale dealer to 
the retailer, and then to the con- 
sumer, because this is the most 
economical method. For if the 
manufacturer attempts to deal 
directly with the consumer, or 
even with the retailer, he must 
in a country like Canada, sparse- 
ly settled and of enormous area, 
maintain a staff of travelers and 
also establish depots for 
goods at important points. These 
are great outlets of expenditure, 
for the traveler carrying only 
one line of samples gets possibly 
as large a salary, and certainly 
spends as much in traveling ex- 
penses, as the traveler for a 
wholesale house who sells, we are 
told, three or four hundred dif- 
ferent articles. This is one rea- 
son why the wholesaler under- 
taking the sole distribution gets 
a larger profit, and yet the price 
is not enhanced to the consumer. 

“The various cases of alleged 
oppression and ‘driving out of 
trade’ of persons) who either 
openly, or by some ingenious de- 
vice, aim to belong to the whole- 
sale trade, and at the same time 
sell at retail, are thus easily un- 
derstood. If this system were to 
be practiced it would injuriously 
affect and demoralize the trade 
not only of the wholesaler, but 
of the retailer, and the consumer 
would certainly not be the better 
off in the long run.” 

In Germany recently an import- 
ant similar case was decided the 
other way. 
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In their plea the plaintiffs declared 
that the department store had not 
purchased _their standard and well- 
nown articles direct from them, but 
had obtained the goods by buying from 
a middleman or third party; that the 
undercutting prices at which these arti- 
cles were advertised and sold by the 
defendant injured the business of the 
manufacturers’ customers who dealt 
therein, and, consequently, also the busi- 
ness of the manufacturers, and that this 
peculiar method of disposing of the 
products of the plaintiffs was against 
fair practice and in violation of good 
morals. The District Court venti the 
injunction, but it was dissolved on ap- 
aw to the Supreme Court at Leipzig. 
hat court said that the circumstance 
that the department store sold at a lower 
price in order to attract customers was 
nothing more than the exercise of free 
competition, adding: “The prices made 
by the department store were a trifle 
below those fixed by the tariff agreement 
between manufacturers and dealers, and 
yet considerably higher than the whole- 
sale prices. The selling of these articles 
by the department store could only be 
inhibited if they had been obtained in a 
manner which is contrary to 
morals, but no proof to this effect has 
been furnished. Where another person 
is substituted as a purchaser in order to 
obtain the goods, such action cannot be 
called a breach of trust; it is simply a 
fighting ruse. An injury to the manu- 
facturers by means of underbidding the 
sales of their retail dealer customers is 
not actual, because they only need re- 
duce their tariff prices to such a point 
as to enable these dealers to compete 
successfully with the department stores.” 
This decision was sustained on appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the empire. 
“POROSKNIT” CONTRACT. 

Interest in price maintenance 
naturally centers around the spe- 
cific wording of contracts by in- 
dividual advertisers. The follow- 
ing is the text of a jobber’s con- 
tract made by Porosknit Under- 
wear, on an interesting rebate 
plan: 

TERMS OF SALE. 

On receipt of your sheet claim 
(signed by a member of the firm making 
claim), to be sent us June 1, 1910, with 
the understanding that you have not 
rebated or sent credit memorandum to 
any of your customers or given any part 
of any additional per cent. discount, ex- 
tra dating (other than regular dating), 
extra freight allowance, or made any 
concessions other than the spirit of the 
printed conditions on the back of the 
attached sample invoice, the rebates will 
be refunded as soon as possible after 
the dates specified in said conditions. — 

Sales by us are made at long price 
and so invoiced, but rebates will be 
refunded only after payment has been 
made in full. If said conditions are 
violated, we are not to be held liable 
for non-delivery. ‘ 

Anticipating an advance in the price 
of all lines of merchandise, we reserve 
the right to increase the restricted job- 
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bing price of men’s “Porosknit’’ shirts 
and drawers 12% cents per dozen; 
men’s “Porosknit” union suits 25 cents 
er dozen, on, or after April 15, 1910. 
hirty days’ notice to be given if same 
should go in effect. 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY. 


In. explanation of the com- 
pany’s: policy, D. Chalmers, 
president, ‘says: “There is no 
contract. our customer has to sign 
at time purchase is made; we 
simply make him know that our 
prices must be maintained and it 
they are, he is rewarded by a re- 
bate allowance at certain per- 
iods of the year. If we learn of 
any violation before date of de- 
livery, we simply refuse to. make 
shipment. If we learn of a vio- 
lation after shipment has been 
made, we will not pay them the 
rebate. We have been fortunate 
enough to make our customers 
know that if they do violate this 
arrangement, that we shall never 
do business with them again. 

“On the reverse side of our 
invoice are the prices and terms 
that our customers are to sell at, 
also the amount of rebates for 
the different styles. Accompany- 
ing this invoice to our customer 
is the amount of rebate they are 
entitled to on that particular in- 
voice. These our customers re- 
tain simply to check up the 
amount that is due them at dif- 
ferent periods. Before we remit 
any rebate a member of the 
firm making claim must sign our 
form claim-slip before they 
can receive the rebate they are en- 
titled to. 

“We believe that it doesn’t 
make any difference what style 
of plan one may adopt, whether 
it, be simple or elaborate, the cus- 
tomer ‘must know that the seller 
intends to enforce ‘ his’ policies 
wherever they are violated.” 


EDISON PHONOGRAPH’S POSTING OF 
SUITS. 

The Edison Phonograph Com- 
pany, like all makers of patented 
articles, enjoys a particularly se- 
cure position in price maintenance, 
for it has a perfect legal monopoly. 
Its agreement system is very 
strong, and has been backed up 
by the courts in fifty-two sep- 
arate cases. 
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These cases are listed perma- 
nently in the Edison Phonograph 
Monthly. The list is printed to 
serve as a warning to dealers and 
to show how futile is any deal- 
er’s effort to cut price. 

“The company is thoroughly 
committed to the maintenance of 
its selling system, which has not 
only been endorsed by the courts, 
but which long experience has 
demonstrated works out to the 
best interests of all concerned— 
public, dealer, jobber and manu- 
fac.urer,” says one of the firm. 


SILK MAKERS PESSIMISTIC. 


Textile manufacturers have 
probably suffered as much as any. 
in price cutting. The President 
of the Silk Association, in his an- 
nual report, says: 

It has often been suggested that the 
American manufacturers should evolve 
a spirit of “get together” and regulate 
trade abuses of various kinds, especial- 
iy price-cutting and overproduction. 

hese are too vital and too far-reach- 
ing to be acted upon by any trade 
organization, and they must be solved 
by the slow processes of time and the 
gradual evolution of the trade. 

This is, however, by no means 
the spirit which is dominating 
most aggressive manufacturers. 
It is predicted by men in business 
who are close to the tendencies 
of the times that another year 
or so will see a widespread stand- 
ardization of price in nearly all 
lines of business—except pos- 
sibly in the drug trade, which is 
a particularly vexing and stub- 
born one to handle. 

Price-protection has now been 
extended to water bags, the Wal- 
pole Fusible Core hot water bag, 
a patented article, being protected 
at $2 per bag. This is the price 
the retailer must sell at or stand 
suit. 

On each package there is a 
notice of the patentee to the effect 
that his price must be maintained, 
The retailer may buy direct or 
through the jobber, but the effect 
is the same. The retailer having 
had notice of the restricted price, 
he must adhere to it or decline 
to handle the goods. 


—_—_+or——————— 

The L. Roy Curtis Advertising Com. 
pany, of Kansas City, is placing various 
sized copy in mail-order journals for 
the Economy Iron Company. 
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Introduction of your goods into the quarter million: or more 
homes in Philadelphia is best accom plished by the concentration of your 


advertising in the paper nearly everybody reads—‘“The Philadelphia 
Bulletin.” 


The circulation of “The Bulletin” is larger 
than that of any other daily newspaper 
published in the state of Pennsylvania. 


Local advertisers know this; that’s why so many of them con- 
fine their advertising appropriation to “The Bulletin.” 


Food Products — House Furnishings-—— Women’s Apparel— 
Toilet Preparations—Men’s Wear— Delicacies --Automobiles —are 
most profitably introduced in Philadelphia, and their sales 


stimulated if advertised regularly and consistently in 
“The Bulletin.” 


If you want to enter Philadelphia, we will be glad to advise with 
you regarding distribution and other questions pertinent to the 


Philadelphia market. i 
Net paid daily average circulation for March: 260,993 Copies. 
William L. McLean, Publisher. 


Chicago Office: J. E. Veree, Heyworth Building New York Office: Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Building. 
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ADVERTISING AN ADVER- 
TISING CAMPAIGN. 





“SAMPECK” CLOTHES CAMPAIGN IN- 
FORMATION SENT EVEN TO COM- 
PETING MANUFACTURERS — SALES 
BANQUET TO CO-OPERATE WITH 
SALESMEN—FIVE PER CENT COM- 
MISSION INSTEAD OF SEVEN. 





Once in a while the old-fash- 
ioned gumshoe method of doing 
business by star-chamber session 
is met with, but the distinctly 
modern tendency is to let the 
whole world know what you are 
doing and why. 

For instance, it is a firmly es- 
tablished “Sampeck” Clothes pol- 
icy to have a minimum of trade 
secrets.. From experience, it has 
been found that bigger results can 
be brought to pass in this way. 

Right now Samuel W. Peck 
&-Co., New York, are running 
a big magazine advertising cam- 
paign. A large folder has. been pre- 
pared which shows all the | 
ads, just as they will appear. It 
has not only been sent to some 
5,000 retail clothiers and to all the 
“Sampeck” salesmen on the road, 
but as well to a long list of com- 
peting manufacturers. 

The old-time method of pro- 
cedure in such cases was to 
shroud all details about forth- 
coming advertising in a mantle 
of ominous silence and mystery, 
and let competitors guess at the 
extent and character of what was 
being planned. But that is not the 
“Sampeck” way of doing things. 

_ The theory behind all this is 
explained by George C. Sherman, 
of Sherman & Bryan, who handles 
the account. “We believe and 
know,” says Mr. Sherman, “that 
our competitors are, of all per- 
sons, those who are talking cloth- 
ing most constantly. When we 
send them just exactly the same 
information as regards forthcom- 
ing advertising as we send our 
‘own retailers and salesmen, the 
uppermost subject of conversation, 
for a good many days, whenever 
they meet is bound to be: ‘Well, 
what do you think of the adver- 
tising Samuel W. Peck & Co. are 
doing? The more they talk abont 





us, the better we like it. If we’re 
doing things, they’re sure to talk 
about us anyway, so why not give 
them accurate information to en- 
able them to intelligently adver- 
tise us in their talk?” 

The mediums being used this 
year by “Sampeck” include Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
Everybody's, Cosmopolitan, Mun- 
sey's, American, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and Woman’s Home 
Companion. In addition to show- 
ing the advertisements of this 
campaign exactly as they will ap- 
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GCOD ARGUMENT FOR BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


pear in these magazines, the 
folder goes further by tabulating 
“estimated readers” of these mag- 
azines by sections and by states— 
in this case claimed to be thirty 
million. 

This folder was sent out as the 
climax of a carefully planned fol- 
low-up. The latter began with a 
letter sent out on February 2d. 
Other letters followed, in rotation, 
at irregular intervals, until some 
five or six had been sent, About 
March 7th the folder mentioned 
was mailed. Two days later it 
was followed by a “clincher,” es- 
timated to be able to bring the 
recipient to the point of action 
after all this missionary work. 
With this “clincher” a reply postal 
card was enclosed, which, in view 
of common business courtesy, 
after what had happened, could 
not easily be waste-basketed. 

Naturally the great majority of 
these replies vouchsafed the in- 
formation that the dealers were 
already stocked up for the present 
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season but “might be interested, 
at the proper time, for next win- 
ter’s season.” But that was what 
the “Sampeck” people were after 
anyway. They didn’t want agents 
who were as dead as not to be 
stocked up with spring and sum- 
mer goods by the first or second 
week of March. What they did 
want was satisfactory’ prospects 
for next season’s goods, which it 
is proposed to advertise even more 
widely than any to date. : 

The other way in which addi- 
tional effect has been obtained 
from “Sampeck” advertising has 
been in connection with the regu- 
lar salesmen, The latter were noc 
only sent the folder and all other 
matter prepared for dealers and 
agents, but they were advised in 
special letters, sent only to them, 
as to how the -home office thought 
they might get the best selling- 
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A PAGE DOMINATED AT THE COST OF A 
THREE-QUARTER. 


effect from recounting and refer- 
ring to the “Sampeck” advertising. 
In addition, as is the custom every 
season, this whole salesforce was 
banqueted by the concern, at 
which time it was addressed upon 
this very subject by Mr. Sherman 
and others. 

It may be seen that the whole 
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advertising effort of Samuel W.New York. 
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Peck & Co. was completely amal- 
gamated in all its many connec- 
tions. And the results with the 
salesmen are to be seen in that, 
whereas many other clothing 
houses are continually meeting 
with opposition on the part of 
their salesmen whenever the sub- 
ject of advertising is broached, 
the “Sampeck” men are continu- 
ally clamoring for more advertis- 
ing, knowing that it means more 
sales and easier sales for them. 
“Sampeck” salesmen are perfectly 
contented with a 5 cer cent com- 
mission, when, it is said, most 
clothing salesmen demand and 
get a 7 per cent commission, 
“Sampeck” ads are also regu- 
larly run in every issue of three 
trade papers, in and out of sea- 
son. These are Men’s Wear, the 
Apparel Gazette, and the Clothier 
and Furnisher, the first two hav- 
ing twenty-four issues and the 
latter twelve issues every year. In 
these trade-paper ads, the “Sam- 
peck” custom is not to lay much 
stress upon the “Sampeck” ad- 
vertising in the general and na- 
tional mediums, that matter being 
made subsidiary. By far the 
greatest emphasis is laid upon the 
quality of “Sampeck” clothes. 
“That is because,” as Mr. Sher- 
man explains, “in these days every 


clothing manufacturer, who is any 


good, advertises and advertises 
widely. The retailers and agents 
are well aware of that fact—they 
see it in the magazines for them- 
selves. When they come to read 
their trade papers, therefore, they 
want to get some additional rea- 
son why they should handle a cer- 
tain brand of clothes. There is, of 
course, no reason for such action 
more potent than highest quality, 
in which style is’ obviously in- 
cluded as well as materials and 
workmanship.” 


nS > 
WRIGHT BUYS “PARIS MODES.” 


Paris Modes has been purchased by 
John H. Wright, owner of Ever 
Woman’s Magazine. Publication will 
be as usual. .The May number was 
mailed to subscribers about April 5th. 

—_—__+e+—__ 

W. G.. Beecroft, until recently man- 
ager of the classified advertising de- 
partment of Outing, has become adver- 
tising manager of the American Hebrew, 
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THROWING OFF THE JOB- 
BER’S YOKE. 





MOTT PLUMBING. COMPANY USING 
CONSUMER ADVERTISING TO BE- 
COME INDEPENDENT OF JOBBER— 
GOOD SIZED MAGAZINE CAMPAIGN 
RUNNING—RETAIL OUTLETS PRO- 
VIDED. FOR. 





The same drama is being en- 
acted in many lines of trade— 
textile, drug, hardware, jewelry 
and more technical lines: the job- 
ber’s tendency to repress demand 
for quality goods is resulting in 
a declaration of independence by 
the manufacturer. 

The value of the jobber’s func- 
tion is not denied, nor his right 
to push what he pleases—but ag- 
gressive manufacturers, men with 
spirit. and confidence in their 
goods, simply will not be hedged 
and hampered in their sales de- 
velopment by obstructing jobbers. 

The John L. Mott Iron Works, 
of New York, for instance, has 
set out determinedly to lay the 
phantom of jobbers’ domination 
in the plumbing trade by means 
of consumer-advertising. This 
firm has been doing business 
since 1828, when its plant was es- 
tablished at Mott Haven. Dur- 
ing all this time, using constant 
effort to better its products, it has 
striven to establish, first, a high 
grade of fixture and, second, to 
sell it at a fair profit. 

The company found itself blaz- 
ing its own trail when it set out 
‘o arouse house owners to the im- 
portance of having first-class fix- 
tures for the bathroom or the 
kitchen. Ordinarily the man who 
had finished his house would call 
upon his plumber and give him 
carte blanche, after the price had 
been agreed upon. What kind of 
fixtures went into his home he 
left entirely to his dealer. 

That habit, prevailing over 
many years, made for the power 
of the jobbers. They it was who 
had the say as to what line should 
be pushed. But the Mott firm 
had an idea that in this marketing 
of plumbing fixtures, as in other 
lines, goods could be “pulled” as 
well as “pushed.” The pull of the 












consumers’ demand had frequent- 
ly been more powerful in creat- 
ing a market than the push of the 
dealer. 

So the John L. Mott Iron 
Works set about creating a “pull- 
ing” influence by advertising. It 
was a venturesome thing to do— 
this leaving the jobber who han- 
dled plumbing fixtures out of con- 
sideration. But the Mott con- 


cern had faith in its product and 
faith that house owners could be 
brought to the point of pressing 
the dealer for Mott fixtures. It 
also had the strong example of 
the Standard Sanitary Manufac- 






BATH TUBS 


Before Imperial solid porcelain bath 
tubs were successfully made, enam- 
cled iron was the generally accepted 
material, We make a complete line 
in both Imperial solid Porcelain To eet + more. complete 

and enameled iron. For thebetter — cauipment send for our book 
class of work, however=Imperial ict “Modern Plumbing”. It 
solid Porcelain is underfiably supe- vet desertion and. prices of 
rior for beauty, cleanliness and both Imperial Solid Porcelain, 
durability, Its hard, snow-white eselin 
surface, fired in the kiln ata heat sions show. complete model 
which would fiue metal, can be 
kept spotless by simply wiping 
with a cloth or sponge. posage. 
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TO MAKE SURE THAT YOU ARE GETTING CENUINE 
WARE, LOOK POR THE MOTT LABEL ON BACH PIECE 


turing Company to encourage it 
in developing consumer interest in 
trade-marked plumbing goods, 
The campaign began a year ago 
in a list of about twelve general 
magazines, among them the Out- 
look, the American, Everybody's, 
Century, McClure’s, Scribner's, 
Harper's, the World’s Work, 
Country Life and Review of Re- 
views. No pains were spared in 
creating copy that would have 
compelling interest. Stereotyped 
methods were discarded and 
month after month the ideas of 
utility, convenience and durability 
of the bathtubs, the sinks and the 
bowls were advanced. The illus- 
trations were photographs, bring- 
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ing out clearly to the eye the 
cleanliness and the attractiveness 
of a bath-room or kitchen fitted 
with Mott plumbing fixtures, 

The advertisers had foreseen 
‘the necessity of providing their 
own retail outlets and before: the 
campaign had gotten under way 
began to establish branches in 
other cities. In some places where 
it is inadvisable to have a branch, 
a plumber of repute is engaged to 
act as agent. In some of the 
larger cities as many as ~three 
plumbers handle the Mott line. 
The advertising has stirred up an 
unmistakable response of which 
the letters of inquiry that come 
into the New York office alone 
are regarded as proof, To these 
inquirers a booklet, entitled “Mod- 
ern Plumbing,” is sent. This is a 
volume of eighty pages written 
untechnically and illustrated by 
numerous halftones informingly. 
There is shown how a bathroom, 
with Mott fixtures, may be cre- 
ated in as many as twenty differ- 
ent schemes. The desirability of 
good looks in the bathroom and 
the kitchen is enlarged upon and 
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an effort is made to show. why 
fixtures made of imperial porce- 
lain, vitreous porcelain, and enam- 
elled iron, in the Mott manner, 
are especially suited to the home 
of the particular man or woman. 
The prices are mentioned in de- 
tail; the booklet, as a salesman, 
is calculated to answer all ques- 
tions, and to crystallize a curi- 
osity about the fixtures into a de- 
sire or determination to buy. 
———_+o»>—__—_—_ 
WESTERN UNION BEGINS ADVER- 
TISING. 


As Printers’ INK predicted in an edi- 
torial at the time of the consolidation 
of the Bell Telephone interests and the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, the 
latter is now following the footsteps of 
the telephone company and starting a 
magazine campaign. 

rders are now ping out from N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, for magazine 
pages every other month in leading 
magazines, advertising the company’s 
general telegraph service. 

The Leslhie-Judge Company has out- 
grown its old quarters in the 12th floor 
of the Brunswick a New York, 
and has taken the eleventh floor, where 
it is occupying nearly ten thousand 
square feet of space. Leslie’s Weekly is 
now guaranteeing 225,000 subscription 
circulation. 





TO WIN—a battleship clears its 
decks of incumbrances, a prize 
fighter works off superfluous flesh 
—we have similarly stripped the 
Metropolitan Magazine for action. 
We gained strength thereby and 
-now are offering clean-cut adver- 


tising value. 
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EDMOND ROSTAND 


CHANTECLER 


Edmond Rostand’s Masterpiece 


to appear in English Exclusively 
in HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE 


EDMOND ROSTAND announces that he 
M has chosen HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE as the 
® medium through which to present his drama 
“Chantecler” to the English-reading world. The 
publication shall be in four installments, one act to 
each installment, beginning in the June number. The 
translation is by Miss Gertrude Hall, whose excellent 
rendition of “Cyrano de Bergerac” met with M. 
Rostand’s keen approval. Each installment will be 
profusely illustrated in colors. 


“Chantecler” is the dramatic sensation of Europe 
this spring; next fall it will take the United States 
by storm, presumably with Miss Maude Adams in 
the role of Chantecler. 


M. Rostand has protected his work with the most 
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stringent of copyrights: you will be unable to read 
the English version of the play anywhere except in 
HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE. Even printed excerpts 
from the translation are forbidden by the author, un- 
til the play appears in book form next winter. 























Here is a generally acknowledged fact in the 
1 publishing world. We quote from the Evening Post, 
of New York City: 


“The publishers of Hampton’s have un- 
doubtedly shown enterprise in capturing 
the two biggest ‘stories’ of the year in 
Peary’s North Pole and Rostand’s drama.” 





Now a Word to the Advertiser 


Advertisers who have kicked over the traces of 
tradition and gone after new business have learned 
that HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE has the highest 
quality of circulation ever attained by any publica- 
tion. In addition, there is QUANTITY—nearly 
400,000 copits a month—the most phenomenal 
growth in the history of American publishing. 


ae 


BUT—with this growth, maintenance of our ad- 
vertising rates at their present level is an admitted 
impossibility. 

The opportunity to buy space at the low figure 
now charged, cannot long continue. 


HAMPTON’S contemplates another raise of 
rates. 


The advertiser who gets into HAMPTON’S 
now profits by an unrivalled growth which comes 
never more than once in a decade to a single maga- 
zine out of the scores striving for success. 





~ 


F. W. THURNAU, Western Adv. Mgr. HOWARD P. RUGGLES, Adv. Mgr. 
1638 Tribune Building, Chicago, 66 West 35th Street, New York, 
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Read 


















Keep 





“| have subscribed for Good Housekeep- 
ing Magazine for years, and have every num- 
ber on my bookshelf and refer to the pages 
again and again. They are too useful to put 
in the Salvation Army pile, where I put all 





the rest of the papers and periodicals.” 


—From a subscriber's letter of renewal 


This intimacy and confidence multiplied 
by over 300,000 give the magazine its 
unique advertising value. 


There is no waste to this circulation. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE 


The Phelps Publishing Company 


NEW YORK SPRINGFIELD, MASS. CHICAGO 























THE MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS 
AND THE ABSOLUTE 
GUARANTEE. 





SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.’§ EXPERIENCE 
IN MAKING GOOD ON GUARANTEES 
—FIGURES OF THE IMMENSE 
BUSINESS DONE— 55,000,000 
CHANCES FOR ERROR — INVESTI- 
GATING KICKS—EXTRACTS FROM 
ADDRESS AT MAGAZINE REPRESEN- 
TATIVES’ CLUB. 


By P. V. Bunn. 
Mail-order Department manager, John 
Wanamaker, New York; formerly 
with Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
hicago. 

A comparatively few years ago 
Richard Sears, who has recently 
retired because of health consider- 
ations from Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
with $25,000,000, was a railway 
station agent in the Northwest. 
Quite accidentally he got in 
hand to sell a watch which had 
been shipped to his town through 
his office, and he_ sold it on his 
personal guarantee. Then he 
sold another, and soon he was 
selling a considerable number (all 
with the specific understanding 
that he would back them up to the 
last ditch,), and soon he naturally 
could see no reason why he 
should work for $40 or so a 
month when he could sell watches 

so readily. 

He put some small ads in the 
Minnesota newspapers, and_ his 
business began fo grow fast—yet 
all this time he stuck rigidly to 
the important principle of guar- 
anteeing satisfaction or money 
back. One day a street car con- 
ductor came in with both hands 
full of watch parts and broken 
pieces, all dripping and muddy. 
“What about this watch I bought 
of you?” he asked. “Wait one 
minute and I’l give you another 
one,” promptly replied Mr. Sears. 
“lm only joking,” protested the 
conductor; “it bounced out of my 
pocket on "the stones and into the 
gutter.” “That’s all right,” re- 
plied Mr. Sears, “I guarantee my 
watches not to fall out on stones 
and break”—and he actually made 
good. 

That conductor told the story 
far and wide, and it sold more 
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watches than it cost to replace 
that broken one, by very long 
odds. 

To-day Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
own a_ $6,000,000 plant, with a 
main building 300 x 1,200 feet, 10 
stories high, with more cubic feet 
than all the shops at Pullman, III. 
A 7,000-horsepower plant  fur- 
nishes light, and 400 electric mo- 
tors are busy every day. 

The company owns 40 factories, 
by which it saves transportation 
by shipping direct. The Evans- 
ville vehicle factory makes 75,000 
vehicles every year. The com- 
pany sells 1,800 organs and pianos 
a month and 300 sets of harness a 
day. Its shoe sales run as high 
as 20,000 pairs a day; while its 
wall paper sales run to 10,000,000 
rolls a year. You see, it makes 
only a few patterns and it sets its 
machinery going and there’s lit- 
tle expense to it. 

Eight thousand employees work 
in the plant, which has a restaur- 
ant feeding 5,000 daily. 

The catalogue is an enormous 
institution in itself. A new one of 
1,300 pages is issued twice a year 
—to say nothing of 60 to 75 spe- 
cial catalogues. Each big catalogue 
weighs 3% pounds and as many 
as 47,000 in one day have been 
mailed. The leaves of these 47,000 
books stretched end to end would 
reach from New York to San 
Francisco and back again to 
Cleveland, Over three million cat- 
alogues are issued annually. 

The volume of business result- 
ing is interesting A letter the 
other day from the plant said 
“business was pretty fair: or- 
ders from 48,000 customers on 
Monday!” I have calculated that 
the concern handles an average 
of 100 orders per minute, and that 
each order must be handled by an 
average of 214 departments. The 
average daily receipts run from 
$250,000 to. $360,000. Eighty-five 
per cent of this cash comes in the 
form of U. S. money-orders, and, 
let me tell you, that during the 
panic these money-orders were 
like gold to hungry banks, and 
$2,000 a day premiums could have 
been made from them. These 
money-orders average from $8 to 
$11 apiece. It is a very poor day 
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when 90,000 to 120,000 pieces of 
mail do not arrive. 

One must remember that the 
advertising which offers to send 
a catalogue is but scratching the 
surface of advertising. The hard 
part comes in getting up the cata- 
logue and having in that catalogue 
accurate representation of what is 
in stock and what can be carried 
out. There are a terrific number 
of chances of error and laxity in 
getting goods from the factory 
and having them look the way they 
are pictured. Then in handling or- 
ders and correspondence the hu- 
man equation is a very vexing 
thing. If there were but one or- 
der, it would be easy, but when 
they come in thousands the work 
becomes mechanical, and the peo- 
ple handling them tend to look at 
the orders and letters as so many 
papers pinned together, rather 
than as so many people behind 
them whose satisfaction and good- 
will is vital. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. have in- 
spectors at the factories to watch 
the output; inspectors of corre- 
spondence who reply to letters 
that come in; and even inspectors 
of inspectors. An official of the 
company one day figured out how 
many chances for error there were 
daily for orders going through 
the plant, and he made it 55,000,- 
ooo. It seems inevitable that out 
of 5,000 dictated letters a day 
that some should become me- 
chanical. And in selecting forms 
and form paragraphs it will hap- 
pen sometimes that a man who 
has asked about fur coats will 
be written in reply about salt 
fish. There is need for more 
high-grade correspondents. Sub- 
stitution of stock other than asked 
for is one of the banes of mail- 
order selling. 

Of course many customers are 
unreasonable, and must be guard- 
ed against. There is one south- 
ern state which has a record of 
22 per cent against 114 per cent 
of some other states. Yet be- 
cause of the unreasonable one it 
does not follow that it does not 
pay to carry out the most liberal 
policy. Not long ago a chain of 
shoe stores was sued by a woman 
who had been refused her money 
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back after an unsatisfactory pur- 
chase, and the judge actually 
required a compromise, the wom- 
an taking back merchandise jn- 
stead of money! Such a sell- 

ing policy is, in my mind, short- 

sighted in the highest degree. | 
don’t see how they can afford it. 
It could never occur at Wana- 
maker’s or Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
or with many another far-sighted 
concern. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. in sell- 
ing a certain make of shoes ac- 
tually give a binding guarantee 
that if they break down inside of 
a year’s normal wear, they will 
be replaced—and they make good. 
An absolute guarantee is the best 
advertising I know. 

At one time Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. selected 300 names from a 
list of people who had previous- 
ly bought to the extent of $100, 
but had not bought anything for a 
period of from one to three 
years. We wrote a letter to every 
individual one of them, as care- 
fully as I could and as sincerely, 
asking them to tell us why they 
had not ordered more, and _ in- 
viting kicks, and 69 per cent of re- 
plies were received. An average of 
$9 worth of orders were secured 
from these inside of 60 days (or 
$5.32 for every one of the 300 
letters sent). 

The success of this letter en- 
couraged the circularizing of 
larger lists with the same letter, 
costing 50 cents a throw, and 
among the interesting results of 
experimenting with it, was the 
fact that a personal signature 
drew twice the number of re- 
sponses that the firm signature 
did. 

Still more interesting was the 
fact that out of 1,069 replies 
there were 224 which could be 
construed as “kicks.” These kicks 
necessitated only 46 adjustments 
at a total cost of $171 in cash or 
merchandise (or about $4 apiece) ; 
while a total of $5,280 worth of 
business was received from the 
whole 1,069. One woman who 
replied that she “wasn’t doing 
business with thieves who had 
robbed her,” bought a $71 bill 
of goods soon after we had ad- 
justed her case at $2.41 cost. 
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Farmers are Almost 


Universally Rich 


says a well-known weekly financial review in its last issue, telling 
1- how the farmers in the little town of Aberdeen, Wash., have 
] bought $214,000 worth of automobiles. For proof that the 


rf farmers of the entire country are rich look at this census table: 


Value of Farm Productions in 1909 


includes fair worth of all crops and other returns from the soil, including live stock 
products and the increase of live stock born during the year. 
























Incre 
1910 1900 1890 last 10 yrs. 
North Atlantic Sta'es, $1,267,000,000 $ 742,000,000 $ 418,000,000 71% 
South Atlantic States, 770,000,000 461,000,000 293,000,000 67% 
North Central States, 4,636,000,000 2,355,000,000. 1,113,000,0CO 96% 
South Central States, 1,808,000,000 884,000,000 "480,000, 000,000 104% 
Western States 1,031,000,000 331,000,000 156,000,000 211% 





U. S. Total 4 « . $9,512,000,000 $4,739,000,000 $2,460,000,000 100% 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


because of their accurate crop and market reports, and keen 
grasp of agricultural conditions are read by 305,000 of the 
' — who are making the most money, and who are buying 
free 

aie e Judd Farmer covers the Central West; Ameri- 
can Agricalturalist the Middle and Southern States; New Eng- 
land Homestead, the New England States. 305 000 circulation 


weekly guaranteed. Here is a real market value. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Western Office: Headquarters: Eastern Office : 
“ } 439-441 Lafayette Street i 
448 Ma: Building ye 1-57 West Worthington s* 
Chicago, IlL New York Secingheld, Mon. 
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PROFITING BY THE PER- 
SONAL APPEAL. 


POMPEIAN MASSAGE_ CREAM’S 
UNIQUE TEST OF THE PERSONAL 
APPEAL IN COPY—A CONTROVERSY 
WHICH THE PUBLIC SETTLED—RE- 
PLIES FROM STREET CARS—A SLO- 
GAN CONTEST, 








Human nature is a_ peculiar 
thing. Tell a child it must not do 
this or that and at once this or 
that becomes the very thing the 
child most wants to do. The same 
principle applies quite as much to 
“children” of fifty as to children 
of six. The old gag, “Don’t read 
the sign across the street” will 
usually result in concentrating 
more eyes on that sign than on 
any other, provided the gag has 
not been worked to death. It is 
human nature. 

The personal equation makes its 
appearance in advertising in dif- 
ferent ways. For instance, the 
whole catalogue of advertise- 
ments which appeal to the love of 
adornment and of personal 
zesthetics—and their number is 
very great—strike the “personal- 
equation” note strongly, and, be- 
cause of it, find a willing response 
in thousands of hearts. What 
could be more personal than the 
Fairbank appeal: “Have vou a 
little Fairy in your home?” A 
certain advertisement in the cur- 
rent magazines shows a decora- 
tive frame about a space which 
contains simply the words ; “Tm- 
agine your picture here.” It gets 
in right under the readers’ skin 
and strikes at their most vulner- 
able spot, their vanity. Such an 
ad bears somewhat the same rela- 
tion to advertising that the slap- 
on-the-back and the familiar 
greeting do to the social world. 

One dav last summer the head 
of one of the largest mail-order 
concerns in the world was talking 
to his agency man ‘in the latter’s 
office. He happened to notice a 
piece of copy for Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream which was_ lying 
there, and, with the agent’s per- 
mission. took it up and read it. 
The copy will be recalled by 
many. It appeared in the Satur- 
day Evening Post in September. 
Tt told about a “dispute” between 


the advertising manager, on the 
one hand, and the president and 
directors of the Pompeian Manu- 
facturing Company on the other. 
The latter were said to have 
questioned the advertising man’s 
statement as to the number of 
persons who would request that 
a poster-calendar be sent them 
and thus as to the number of 
such __ poster-calendars ~— which 
should be lithographed, 





ge NEED FOR ENVY— 
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KE a pinch of Pompeian rub it on your moistened face and well 

into the pores. A few more moments of massaging—and lo! 

out comes the cream many shades darker than when applied. You 

are astonished! You never suspected that so much deadly dirt could 
stay in your skin despite soap and water scrubbing. 

‘When first | used Pompeian,” wrote a woman, ‘Il was as aston. 

ished as at my first Turkish bath. The pore-dirt that comes out will 





astonish you, too 


Good looks come from skin health. Pompeian keeps the pores 
clean and thus promotes skin health. Resolve to-day to pre- 
serve and promote yours, “Don't envy a good complexion; 7 
use Pompeian and have one. mo 
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ONE OF THE SLOGAN-HEADLINE ADS. 


The advertising manager is rep- 
resented to be throwing down his 
whole hand, taking the public 
into his confidence and appealing 
to his readers to stick by him and 
show he was right by sending for 
the calendar in immense numbers. 
“You are the cause of this dis- 
pute,” read the heading. “I have 
defended you. Vindicate me. Use 
request-coupon for I910 ‘Pompe- 
ian Beauty’ Poster-Calendar.” It 
was, as must be seen, the strict- 
est kind of a personal-appeal pos- 
sible. 

The mail-order man grunted, as 
he finished reading the copy. 
“Well, I’m mighty glad to hear 
that stuff didn’t originate in your 
place,” he said, addressing the 
agent. “If it did, I would be 
tempted to take my account away 
from you. If you want to know 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S 






















~ | rapid growth in merit— earned 
* | circulation and paid advertising 
f for several years, are worthy tributes to 





the well defined leadership of this maga- 
zine in the national periodical field. 


Its history has few parallels in magazine 
building. 


The publishers of THE RED BOOK MAGA- 
ZINE have never found it necessary to resort to 
any scheme to force circulation. Every copy is 
paid for by the reader at its full price—I15c. on the 
news stands—$1.50 a year by subscription. 








It is acknowledged by all successful adver- 
tisers that the desire to buy advertised articles 
is first induced in the minds of the readers by the 
publication which has heart-interest. The psychol- 
ogy of creative sales, therefore, gives THE RED 
BOOK MAGAZINE 100% actual value, in arous- 
ing interest among consumers or influencing trade 
conditions. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE produces re- 
sults by virtue of sheer merit. 
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Publishers 


158-164 State Street, Chicago 


Ralph K. Strassman R. M. Purves 
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what I think of it, I’ll tell you I 
think it’s the worse bit of copy 
I’ve read in many a month.” To 
all of which the agent with diplo- 
macy answered: “Let’s wait and 
see.” 

They did wait. The copy, which 
was the work of Willard Wall 
Wheeler, the Pompeian advertis- 
ing manager, appeared in the 
Post in due season. In the mean- 
time, aS was quite natural, the 
agent ‘communicated to Mr. 
Wheeler the apparel man’s opin- 
ion of the ad, which only served 
to create added interest in the 
forthcoming results. 

To say that the ad was suc- 
cessful would be to put the mat- 
ter mildly. The Post was scarcely 
in the mails and on the streets 
before the requests began to pile 
into the Pompeian office in Cleve- 
land. Not only that, but Mr. 
Wheeler became the recipient of 
any number of complimentary let- 
ters from advertising men all 
over the country. In the final ac- 
counting, it was found that the 
ad had called forth some 15,000 
requests, which more than proved 
the correctness of Mr. Wheeler’s 
asserted belief in human nature 
and his deftness in making use of 
the personal-equation appeal in 
his advertising. 

It is related that when the mail- 
order man was acquainted with 
these results, he held up his hands 
and admitted he didn’t know all 
there was to know about adver- 
tising by a long shot. Later he 
attempted to utilize the same sort 
of an appeal in his own advertis- 
ing, but his success was limited 
as compared with Mr. Wheeler’s. 
Mr. Wheeler gives his own be- 
liefs as to the reason for the lat- 
ter result. “You must remember, 
in the first place,” he says, “that 
lightning doesn’t strike twice in 
exactly the same place. My imi- 
tator, if I may be excused for 
calling him that, aimed at some- 
thing too near my mark to attain 
his best efficiency. Again, it is 
my belief that my ad was so con- 
structed as to appeal to men more 
than to women. Men are far 
more interested in the rehearsal 
of business controversies than 
women—and right here let me say 





that my controversy was a real 
one, perhaps a bit exaggerated in 
the ad, but real just the same, 
contrary to what many advertis- 
ing men have understood, as | 
understand. This belief of mine is 
all the more substantiated by the 
fact that I ran this same copy on 
the back cover of a certain style 
publication which has a_ very 
large circulation and I got hardly 
any replies. The Post, you know, 
is read largely by men. My imi- 
tator has wholly feminine trade. 
His business-controversy ad was 
read by women and they just nat- 
urally didn’t take to it.” 


But the ad referred to is by no 
means the only one in which Mr. 
Wheeler has sounded the per- 
sonal note. Recently, it may be 
recalled, he ran copy in the New 
York subway in which he offered 
a prize of $5 a word for a suit- 
able Pompeian slogan. He re- 
ceived thousands of replies, and 
that in spite of the fact that his 
readers naturally did not have 
writing materials at hand when 
they read his offer and so had to 
bear it in mind till they could 
get them. His whole purpose, as 
has been the purpose of many an- 
other prize-offering advertising 
man, was to bring his product be- 
fore a great number of people in 
a personal way, to accomplish 
which was worth many times $50, 
the amount paid the winner. Per- 
haps the most appropriate slogan 
for the Pompeian office, viewed 
from an advertising standpoint, 
would be: “Advertise Your Ad- 
vertising.” The slogan which won 
the prize was: “Don’t Envy a 
Good Complexion—Use POM PE- 
IAN and Have One,” which is 
plainly of a personal nature. An 
example of some of the contem- 
porary Pompeian copy is headed 
by that slogan, beneath which is 
a personal appeal along these 
lines: “Is the glance of admira- 
tion which you direct at a fair 
complexion entirely one of admir- 
ation? Doesn’t just a little envy 
creep in—the wish that you had 
such a complexion?” Probably 


many women suspect Pompeian 
has an advertising manager who 
is a mind-reader when they see 
that. 




















Y In line with this very topic is 
ne Mr. Wheeler’s firm belief in the 
‘is worth of the sample offer. Al- 
I most without exception, his ad- 
is vertisements make such a sample 
he offer. “If I can get a sample into 
on the hands of possible consumers,” 
‘le he says, “I have them doubly pre- 
ry judiced toward me. They then 
ly } can far less easily forget the name 
of my product. And, having 


‘ taken a step on their own initia- 
tive in getting a sample, they 
don’t want to admit, either to 
themselves or to others, that they 
have made a mistake, even taking 
for granted they could make a 
of mistake in the case of Pompe-an, 
which I naturally disbelieve.” 
The Pompeian Manufacturing 
Company is to-day doing business 
which shows a 55 per cent in- 
| crease over that of last year, a 
? fact which Mr. Wheeler attrib- 
utes, in good part, to the personal 
element in the advertising copy. 
“I always attempt to appeal to 

; the greatest possible majority of 
my buying public,” says Mr. 

Wheeler. “I try at every point 
to subdue and minimize my own 
personal viewpoints and put my- 
self in the other man or woman’s 
boots, which is a thing not at all 
easy to do and which, for that 
reason, is not done by many ad- 
vertisers. Lincoln said he spent 
one-quarter of his time in con- 
sidering what he wanted to say 
and three-quarters of his time to 
what his opponent would be apt 
to say. I try to follow the same 
plan, Take this ‘Pompeian Beauty 
Poster,’ about which that ‘con- 
troversy’ advertisement of mine 
centered, for example: I can’t say 





7) 





that this poster appeals to me espe- 
) cially. It is nothing if not 
gaudy. The fact is it was se- 


lected in a hurry. But it cannot 
be denied that it has a wide ap- 
peal among those very classes 
which buy my product. It is pos- 
sible that this year we may hap- 
pen upon something which will 
appeal both to possible consum- 
ers who are lovers of simple 
beauty as well as to those who 
are lovers of gaudy beauty.” 

The Ernest J. Goulston Agency is 
placing the advertising of the C. C. 
igar. 
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A Delivery 
That Is 
Specified 
In 


Advance 


q Any advertiser eligible to 
use Collier’s may have a set 
of certified statements ac- 
curately classifying Collier’s 
subscribers—showing their 
occupations, business, pro- 
fessions, etc. More than 
that, he may see how the 
information was secured; 
see that the facts backing 
up the statements are facts 
—not estimates. 

@ He will find that Collier’s 
subscription list as an adver- 
tising purchase is as stand- 
ard as a United States gold 
dollar. 

g Quality specified; quantity 
guaranteed; there you have 
an advertising delivery 
about which there is no 
guesswork. 
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BRISBANE ON-WRITING 
THAT GETS PUBLIC 
RESPONSE. 





ADVERTISING WRITING THE MOST 
DIFFICULT OF ALL—THE MONEY 
AT STAKE IN ALL ADVERTISED 
REPUTATIONS—CREATING A WIDE- 
SPREAD EFFECTIVE IMPRESSION. 





EpitortaL Note:—The on arti- 
cle is condensed from a_ stenographic 
report of an address at the Chicago A. 
A. by Arthur Brisbane, editor of the 
New York Evening Journal and Hearst’s 
newspapers. 


To write advertisements is the 
most difficult thing in all the busi- 
ness of writing, because when you 
write an advertisement successful- 
ly you must, to begin with, over- 
come a man’s reluctance to read 
you. You must interest him in 
what interests you. I can inter- 
est people in my stuff in the pa- 
pers quite easily when I write. 
For instance, I wrote an edi- 
torial the other day in New York. 
I saw that the senators down in 
Washington had put up a sign in 
their restaurant saying that no tips 
must be taken by the waiters. I 
suggested it would be more valua- 
ble to the United States if the 
waiters would put up a sign in the 
Senate saying that no tips must 
be taken by the senators. When 
I had my luncheon yesterday at 
Schlogl’s a very nice young Ger- 
man waiter took this editorial out 
of his pocket and he said, “This 
is in the pocket of every waiter 
in Chicago.” 

It is not very difficult to write 
editorials that are successful. All 
you have to do is to tell the peo- 
ple about themselves, about how 
they feel. 

If I should say to you that you 
have very interesting noses, you 
would all feel your noses and look 
in the glass and read my editorial, 
because it is your nose. See? If 
I try to interest you in some 
money-making scheme or some 
merchandise scheme it is difficult. 

I tell employers—(I know a 
good many of the biggest adver- 
tisers—in fact, I have written a 
few advertisements myself, occa- 
sionally write one for some per- 
sonal friend)—and I will tell you 
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now it is the hardest possible 
work, and it is so hard that it 
reminds me of an experience that 
I had with a friend of mine, 
Thomas A. Edison. He decided 
to give up advertising the Edi- 
son phonograph and to let it sell 
along in just its regular way. I 
told him he should go along and 
push it. I told him what I thought 
ought to be done to push this par- 
ticular thing, which I consider one 
of the greatest benefactors in his 
particular line. I told him how. 
He sent the president of his com- 
pany to see me and this man said, 
“If you will write those advertise- 
ments we will take five pages and 
put them in the Evening Journal.” 
Now, I like to do what I can for 
the business department. I am 
perfectly aware the business de- 
partment pays my salary; Hearst 
doesn’t pay it; the men in the 
business office, the advertisers, the 
successful merchants, they have to 
pay it. I said, “All right, I will 
do that, but it is a lot of trouble, 
and if you print those five pages 
in the Evening Journal it will cost 
you $1,000 a page, which is our 
rate to print them, and I will 
charge you $1,000 a page to write 
them, which is reasonable enough 
as a sample.” (Laughter.) 

Now, I have in my desk a con- 
tract from the Edison Phonograph 
Company, which was signed near- 
ly two years ago, and I have not 
yet written the five pages. Every 
time I think of it it gives me the 
shivers—to think of turning out 
really five pages of advertising 
copy. I rather think now I shall 
never write them. I am perfectly 
certain how it ought to be done, 
but to do it is very difficult. I could 
write you an editorial on the sub- 
ject, I could interest you on Edi- 
son’s personality, but when it 
comes down to accomplish the 
task that you men have to ac- 
complish, when you have got to 
prepare a statement in plain Eng- 
lish, which is more easy to write 
than to read, when you have to 
do that and make a man interest- 
ed after he has finished reading, 
that is a very hard proposition. 

There is no writing more diffi- 
cult, which has greater temptation 
to foolish writing, than in the ad- 
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yertising business. .A man who 
writes advertisements has all kinds 
of difficulties. First he knows or 
sees the buyer. He knows he 
must get into that man’s mind his 
ideas—that is the thing. Then he 
sees the man who employs him, 
the seller. Now a man may be 
a magnificent manufacturer of 
suspenders and a poor judge of 
writing, and when a man’s whole 
life is wrapped up in suspenders 
he wants an advertising agent who 
will make it clear that when Alex- 
ander invaded Asia he had sus- 
penders in his mind. That is the 
size of it. They want their own 
business glorified. They don’t 
want it treated in a small sus- 
pender way. That is one of the 
difficulties of an advertising writer. 

Then a great many go into ad- 
vertising writing—that is evident 
more and more in the hiring 
of those who don’t under- 
stand writing. You may be a very 
good business man, and you may 
understand mediums. You may 
do almost everything, except write 
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a sentence in a way that a man 
will read and understand, and 
then you cannot: make a success 
of the business. [t is a very hard 
business. 

A man who advertises a busi- 
ness properly is a distributor, and 
helps to economize money for the 
people. If a man can manufacture 
a million things and sell them, he 
can afford to sell them more 
cheaply than if he makes and sells 
only a thousand. 

In addition to that, the man who 
establishes a firm advertising rep- 
utation—this is very important— 
establishes a guarantee of qual- 
ity. If a man puts a million dol- 
lars into a factory he would not 
foolishly, to save a few dollars, 
run the risk of burning down that 
factory, especially if not insured. 

hen a man has put a million 
dollars or ten million dollars into 
an advertising reputation, that is 
just as much of an investment, 
just as valuable to him, as if he 
had put it into bricks, mortar and 
machinery. When a man has es- 
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tablished a certain line of goods, 
and put a million dollars into the 
advertising of that line of busi- 
ness, you can be perfectly sure 
that he will not set fire to that 
reputation, because it is a thing 
you cannot insure, and you can- 
not get your money back. 

The old-fashioned man imag- 
ines that when he bought an ad- 
vertised article he paid for the 
advertising. The modern man 
knows that is false, that the value 
is in the goods and it is just as 
cheap. Now that has not been 
understood, and you want the peo- 
ple to understand it. 

Do you suppose if I went to 
the Pears’ soap people with the 
proposition to make their soap for 
half the price and lower the qual- 
ity for only one-tenth that they 
would take my proposition? They 
would say, “We have $100,000,000 
invested in Pears’ soap”—(I sup- 
pose they have that amount in- 
vested in one way or another, cer- 
tainly $50,000,000)—“do you sup- 
pose we would do that with $50,- 
000,000 investment, for the sake 
of a little economy?” That is a 
good thing to call to your minds. 

Now the intelligent man is the 
man who advertises in all direc- 
tions. In Chicago there is one 
of the most intelligent advertising 
firms I know of—the firm of Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx. 

Do you know what these men 
have done? They have not ad- 
vertised their goods at all. They 
have advertised their quality. 
They have advertised not for men 
to buy Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
suits, but they have advertised to 
influence the retailers. They have 
done that very ingeniously. They 
have put their advertisements in 
Collier's, or the Ladies’ Home 


Journal, or the Saturday Evening™ 


Post. The Post, I think, is more 
of a direct medium, as certainly 
the lady who reads the Ladies’ 
Home Journal does not go out 
and buy several pairs of pants, 
waistcoats or coats. But these 
people have built up a reputation. 
They have got so that a man now- 
adays feels almost ashamed to or- 
der clothes made. They have 
painted such beautiful picture men 
n their clothes, that when I 


looked at myself in the glass I saw 
that the trouble with me was that 
I hadn’t a Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
suit. 

I spoke of Pears’ soap—or, take 
Ivory soap. One of the biggest 
men in the country to'd me that if 
he were to spend $100,000,000 in 
advertising in competition with 
Ivory soap, he couldn't get away 
any of the Ivory soap’s business. 
They have rubbed it in and in and 
you can’t get it out. 

Now, daily newspaper advertis- 
ing, morning, evening and Sunday 
newspapers, is the only way you 
can get an absolute reputation 
Keep on saying it, never stop. | 
said to Mr. Brush, of the Ameri- 
can Radiator Co., the other day: 
“Don’t advertise your heating ap- 
paratus, only in winter, but ad- 
vertise it all the time. On the 
hottest day in summer say, ‘This 
is a hell of a hot day, it wil be 
just as cold in winter.’ Make a 
man think about your radiators on 
a hot day as well as any other 
day. If you talk to him all sum- 
mer, by the time winter comes he 
will think that you are the on'y 
radiator man in the world.” 


———+oe—___—_—_ 


THE NEWSPAPER AND TEE RE 
TAILER. 





John Lee Mahin addressed _ the 
School of Commerce of Northwestern 
University March 28th, his being the 
fifth lecture in the course of twelve. 
His subject was “Creating New Sta- 
ples.” Mr. Mahin said, in part: 

“The State Street Department Store 
is a monument to newspaper advertis- 
ing. As every department is charged 
with the cost of the newspaper space 
devoted to its wares it is only logical 
that the exclusive retailer could make 
as effective use of newspaper space if 
he planned his advertising campaign 
as intelligently and used advertise- 
ments that caally interested the people. 

“A store establishes its character in 
the minds of newspaper readers the 
same way that a man does in the com- 
munity in which he lives. Persistence 
and making good with a square deal 
to everybody are essentials in news- 
paper advertising that are too fre- 
quently overlooked. 

“Ten well-paid, intelligent salesmen, 
educated to co-operate with newspaper 
advertising, will be more effective than 
fifty salesmen without newspaper ad- 
vertising, and the combined cost of ten 
salesmen and newspaper advertising 
will be less to the merchant than ten 
salesmen alone.” 
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It is customary these 
days to speak in terms 
of millions 


» RI acca ec etsy ~ lag 


—millions of this, that and the other 
thing. In the ¢en million class is the 
production of ‘1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
silver plate. 

@ During the past year, ten million 
individual pieces, or 75,000 gross of 
knives, forks and spoons of ‘1847 
ROGERS BROS.’’ ware were sold— 
probably more than all other brands 
combined. 

@ It would be interesting to calculate 
the amount of labor expended, and 
the amount of base metal and silver 
used to produce such a quantity of 
goods. 

@ The advertising mind may con- 
sider the part that advertising has 
played in the development of such a 
tremendous output, tor ‘1847 ROGERS 
BROS.’ brand of silverplate owes just 
as much to its broad policy of pub- 
licity as to the quality of the goods. 
@ Continuously advertised for over 
half a century. 








In 1847 
experiments 
in electric 
lighting were 
being made. MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 
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MAKING A “LIVE WIRE” 
OUT OF ADVERTISING. 





ABERCROMBIE & FITCH SHOCKED OUT 
OF THE EVEN TENOR OF THEIR 
WAY BY ONE MONTH’S ADVERTIS- 
ING—80,000 INQUIRIES DRAWN BY 
A SPECIAL COLOR ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN — UNABLE TO TAKE 
CARE OF ALL BUSINESS ADVERTIS- 
ING CAN BRING. 





Once in a while an old-estab- 
lished house, whose only advertis- 
ing for years has been catalogues, 
etc., is ushered for the first time 
up against returns from good ad- 
vertising well placed in good pub- 
lications, and the result is electri- 
cal. 

Advertising men have wondered 
why the advertising of Aber- 
crombie & Fitch in the magazines 
ceased so suddenly and has been 
appearing in only very small 
amount “for the past year. The 
story came out the other day, and 
is rather entertaining. 

Abercrombie & Fitch could not 
have been more startled at the re- 
turns of their first advertising in 
magazines if they had touched a 
real live trolley wire. This well- 
known sporting goods house ad- 
vertised just one month, and al- 
though that was one year ago, 
the depleted lines still show the 
effects of the inroads made upon 
them after this one broadside had 
beer fired, while respect for ad- 
vertising has permeated the firm’s 
inmost consciousness. 

It happened this way. Aber- 
crombie & Fitch were well 
stocked up at the beginning of 
1909. The advertising had been 
carried on in a calm sort of way 
for several years. The favorite 
space was one-half page. Mr. 
Ayres, of the A. R. Elliott 
Agency, to which the sporting 
goods house resorted for coun- 
sel, suggested that by enlarging 
the space and by using color bet- 
ter results might be obtained. It 
was desired to provoke inquiries 
by the advertising and to distrib- 
ute the catalogues to the names of 
the inquirers. 

Abercrombie & Fitch had been 
going on from year to year dis- 
tributing about 5,000 catalogues an- 
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nually. From these, folks desir- 
ing anything for outdoor use, for 
wear or for the camp, would or- 
der direct by mail. 

Even the advertising agent is 
still wondering at the rush of re- 
quests for the catalogues that fol- 
lowed the April advertising. F our 
pages in color were inserted in 
Field and Stream, Outing, and 
Outlook, two pages in color in 
Literary Digest, and pages in Col- 
her’s, Recreation, Life, Motor and 
Automobile. 

The automobile magazines were 
used in order to catch the motor- 
ist who had a liking for crank- 
ing up his machine and riding off 
on long trips to the woods or the 
seashore. In either event he was 
a likely user of a llama sweater 
or of the automobile camp outfit, 
rigged to be attached handily to 
the machine, 











AN AD OFFERING AN EXPENSIVE CATALOGUE 
WHICH BROUGHT BIG RESULTS, 


In all 80,000 replies were pro- 
duced by the one month’s adver- 
tising at a total cost of $5,500. It 
was calculated that the cost per 
reply was slightly over six cents 


—far less than had ever fallen to. 


the lot of Abercrombie & Fitch 
to pay before. Only about 70,000 
catalogues had been printed. These 
were snapped up by the first two 
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months’ letters. Although it had 
been intended to advertise through 
all the issues of the spring maga- 
zines, the advertising was stopped 
two weeks after the magazines 
had reached the public, except in 
the cases of four publications 
which already had the following 
issue on the presses. 

Replies are still coming in from 
this advertising. Orders have 
come back to the firm in such 
numbers that several lines were 
exhausted. Advertising would be 
footless now, inasmuch as it re- 
quires from three to six months 
for Abercrombie & Fitch to get 
orders filled for certain special- 
ties. Two thousand buttonhole 
lamps disappeared in the first 
thirty days. A thousand auto- 
mobile camp outfits were disposed 
of before summer had come. 





St. Louis is now on the list for a 
widespread municipal advertising cam- 
paign in the newspapers and maga- 
zines. The scheme was worked out at a 
meeting of the St. Louis Advertising 
Men’s League held March 29th. Wil- 
liam Clendenin, of the Nelson Ches- 
man Advertising Company, was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to 
formulate a plan. The committee in- 
cludes H. Simmons, Frank Gaien- 
nie, oreaees Hart and Isaac H. Sawyer. 

Mr. Clendenin, in an address, said: 
“Memphis has raised between $40,000 
and $650,000 for advertising Memphis 
to manufacturers and merchants of the 
whole country through newspapers, mag- 
azines and other media. hat th. 
manufacturer wants to know about St. 
Louis is how and why he can make 
more money here than where he _ is, 
or than he could if he went to Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Indian- 
pom or Detroit. He has got to be 
shown the facts in the form of com- 
parative data without frills. It is up 
to St. Louis to show itself instead of 
asking to be shown.” 





A booster banquet was held at Dav- 
enport, Iowa, April 12th, in the in- 
terest of a municipal advertising cam- 
_— The Committee of Eleven of 

avenport, which had the matter in 
band, secured as the speakers of the 
occasion William Boyd, Western ad- 
vertising manager for Saturday Even- 
ing Post and Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and John Lee Mahin, of the Mahin Ad- 
vertising Company, of Chicago, which 
has the contract for the Greater Des 
Moines advertising. 





The Muskegon, Mich., Chamber of 
Commerce _ar the Manistee, Mich., 
Board of Trade are arranging to put 
out literature advertising their  re- 
spective cities. 
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Are you hammering 
away with your advertis- 
ing, as many do, with the 
narrow aim of saving 
your own trade by steal- 
ing away some other fel- 
low’s, or are you seeking 
the development of your 
business along natural 
and permanent lines, 
opening up new fields 
and educating people to 
the use of your goods? 
THE UTICA 





won’t do you any good in New York 
City or Brooklyn or perhaps even in 
Hoboken, but if it means anything to 
you to make your goods—their merits 
and uses, your trade name—known in 
those prosperous little cities, towns and 
villages in interior New York, New 
England and adjacent states, why don’t 
you use its advertising columns? THE 
UTICA SATURDAY GLOBE goes 
only to thrifty, able, living people. The 
other kind would neither appreciate it. 
nor pay five cents a copy for it each 
week, 

It gives you a chance to talk to 
every member of the family in over 
one hundred and forty thousand homes. 
You can run an advertisement as big 
as this for about one-thirtieth of a cent 
a home. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 











NEW YORK’S REMARKABLE 
NEW ELECTRIC SIGN. 





20,000 BULBS IN NEW MOTION PIC- 
TURE SIGN SEVEN STORIES HIGH— 
“WORLD'S LEADERS” TO BE FLASHED 
OUT IN BUSY HERALD SQUARE. 





The most daring advertising 
sign plan probably ever conceived 
will be finished very shortly in 
New York City, near Herald 
Square. 

The Rice Electric Display Com- 
pany, of Dayton, O., is the pro- 
moter, and Armour & Co., Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company, 
Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Walter M. Lowney Com- 
pany, B. F. Goodrich Company, 
National Cash Register Company, 
L. E. Waterman Company, George 
E. Keith Company (Walk-over 
shoes), National Surety Com- 
pany, Curtice Bros., Washburn- 
Crosby Company, Quaker Oats 
Company and others equally im- 
portant have already reserved 
space. Beer, whiskey and patent 
medicine advertising is not ac- 
cepted. 

The sign will be visible seven 


THE RICE ELECTRIC 
DISPLAY CO- UNITES 


THE WORLDS LEADERS 





blocks distant, is seven stories 
high and a third of a New York 
block wide. It will carry 20,000 
electric bulbs, 500,000 feet of wire, 
70,000 connections and 2,750 
switches. 

The chief attraction of the sign 
is to be a Roman Chariot race in 
seeming motion, the life-like mov- 
ing effect being secured by flash- 
ing the electricity at the rate of 
2,500 flashes per minute. It re- 
quires 600 horse power to oper- 
ate it. 
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_The horses will seem to be run- 
ning at top speed with mane and 
tail and driver’s cloak flying in 
the breeze. There are four stag- 
ings to the picture, one back of 
the other, reproducing a brilliant 
and most life-like perspective. 

A smaller model of the same 
plan has been put up by the com- 
pany in Detroit, and met with 
quick success. The chariot race 


at night seems to be a picture of 
fire in the air, fascinating in its 
vivid reality. Braziers on the side 





of the picture flame out in the 
breeze and add to the spectacle. 

The advertising plan of the sign 
is concentrated on the curtain 
which is above the chariot race 
scene. On this curtain advertis- 
ing messages will be flashed out 
in letters on the instant that the 
chariot scene is darkened. The 
unique advertising idea behind the 
sign lies in the sign overtopping 
the curtain, “Leaders of the 
World,” which links the adver- 
tiser with the picture very ad- 
mirably, and also gives an en- 
semble prestige to the entire 
group of advertisers, who have 
been selected before solicitation 
by a committee aiming to secure 
real leaders. Every advertiser 
will have his message flashed at 
least once each nine minutes. 

An interesting service is 
planned to be rendered adver- 
tisers. New “copy” for the sign, 
if sent by wire or cable before 
2 p. m., will go on the sign the 
same night. 

The sign will be ready within 
a month or so. 

—_———_—_~+e+—____—_ 
The Syracuse Advertising Men’s 


Club held its annual dinner Tuesday, 
March 29th. 
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About 
PARIS MODES 
MAGAZINE 


May number (201,000 copies) now on press. 


JUNE forms close April 1oth sharp. 
(Magazines in mails before May toth.) 


JULY forms close May 15th. 
(Magazines in mails before June 5th.) 


Same size as always. 


CIRCULATION for June, 193,000 copies in individ- 
ual wrappers (Elliott addressing system) to paid- 
in-advance women subscribers. 7500 as samples 


to good live names of women. No NEWS- 
STAND CIRCULATION. 


RATE 50 cents a line flat. 
15% to agencies, 5% 10 days. 


Statement of circulation by states will accompany 
invoices. Each invoice will be sworn to before a no- 
tary public. 


The rate of 50 cents will obtain during June, July, 
August and’ September—commencing October, 1910, 
the rate -will' be $1.00 a line, with a guaranteed paid- 
in-advance circulation in excess of a quarter of a 
million. 


Some national advertisers in the country who have contracts with us: 

National’ Biscuit Co., Cream of Wheat, National Cloak & Suit Co., 
Larkin Co., Huyler, Diamond Dyes, R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., 
A. G. Hyde & Sons, Fred Butterfield & Co., Cheney Bros., Mennen, 
Chattanooga Knitting Mills, Passaic Print Works, Youth’s Companion, 
Old Dutch Cleanser, Lord & Taylor, R. H. Macy, Phillipsborn, Siegel 
Cooper Co., Northwestern Knitting Mills. 


PARIS MODES 
36 West 24th Street New York City 
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Your Relations 


With Retailers 


Have you worked out a merchandizing plan 
in which you have successfully shown the 
retailer HIS advantage in being friendly to 
your goods? 


If you would like to see how this can be done, 
we will work up for you—at our own expense 
and without obligating you in any way—a plan 
for winning the goodwill and active cooperation 
of retailers—a plan that will sell more and build 
better for the future; a plan that will put vitality 
and power into your advertising because it 
works in harmony with your methods of mer- 
chandizing. 


White for an appointment. 


MRL rubd Company 


Advertising Agency 
31 East Twenty-second St., New York 


















FADS AND FOIBLES IN COM- 
MERCIAL ART. 





MISTAKE OF SHAPING ADVERTISING 
TO MEET THE APPROBATION OF THE 
CRAFT—-TOO MUCH’ STRESS ON 
NAMES IN ART WORK—WHEN 
ART USES ADVERTISING—AN EX- 
PERIMENT THAT PROVED THE LOVE 
FOR NAMES. 


By H. L. Allen. 

Salesman Brown comes to call 
upon Jobber Jones. He is pains- 
takingly groomed and makes a 
very pleasing impression, so pleas- 
ing, indeed, that Jones feels called 
upon to do an unusual thing. 

“You’re a good _ salesman, 
Brown,” says Jones. “You're just 
the sort of salesman I want in my 


Fete lars 


Ses Mats ace was ibang 


THIS TREIDLER ILLUSTRATION WOULD DO 
AS WELL FOR A CLOTHING AD. 


own business. I don’t know what 
salary you are getting now, but 
I'll tell you what I’ll do. If you'll 
come with me, I’ll give you twice 
as much.” 

But Brown is not of the usual 


sort. He does not jump at the 
bait. He has too much sense for 
that. Instead, he replies: “Mr. 
Jones, I’m very sorry. By your 


very words, you have proved to 
me that I am a very poor sales- 
man. I came in here to get an 
order from you. Instead, I have 
received a compliment and a flat- 
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tering offer. I have not made a 
sale, which, in itself, shows my 
shortcomings as a salesman. [| 
cannot accept; nor do I think I 
am the man you want.” 

If more of the advertising men 
who make use of commercial art 
were like Brown and_ thought 
more of the end they first started 
out to attain, there would be a 
great deal more effective adver- 
tising. As a matter of fact, they 
are usually like the ordinary 
salesman who thinks more of the 
compliments of the men of his 
own craft than he does of pro- 
ducing sales. With many adver- 
tisers it spells Failure not to get 
compliments from one’s brother- 
advertisers on the looks of one’s 
ads, which, by the application of 





NO DOUBT BUT THAT THIS ILLUSTRATION 
ADVERTISES HATS, 


much painstaking and expensive 
art work, are well-groomed like 
Brown. But do these same ads 
produce sales? 

To explain. “I thoroughly be- 
lieve the vast majority of adver- 
tising men are too self-conscious,” 
said the head of a prominent ad- 
vertising agency, which utilizes 
considerable high-class commer- 
cial art work, the other day. “By 
that I mean that many, perhaps 
most, of us prepare our art ads 
with the effect upon our contem- 
poraries uppermost in mind. This 
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may be done unconsciously, I am 
well aware, but the fact remains 
that it is done. We prepare our 
art ads not so much to get sales 
as to become the recipients of 
compliments from those who do 
not form a part of our buying 
public.” 

“Here is a blank page in a mag- 
azine, for example, ready for 
copy. What do we advertisers 
tend to do? Our first thought is 
to get a great artist—Leyendeck- 
er, Bradley, Penfield, Treidler, or 
some other—to draw a picture or 
design for us. I do not mean to 
say that these commercial artists, 
mind you, do not do good work 
—I have used most of them my- 
self—but I would point out that 
our advertising men lay great 
stress upon the names of their 
artists and little or no stress upon 
the adaptability of the work to 
the commercial purpose in view. 
| would point out that they go 
about the preparation of their 
copy with the cart before the 
horse, in sO many, many cases. 

“What is the only reliable way 
to prepare advertising copy? We 
all know it. First, get your ad- 
“vertising motif; then write your 
text; and, finally, go, with that 
motif and text, to your artist— 
regardless of his mere name—and 
get something which will best ex- 
pedite them both. But the reverse 
is the usual method of procedure. 
We prefer to go to the artists first, 
and from them get something 
‘pretty’ in the way of an illustra- 
tion or design. It doesn’t matter 
much what it is, provided it has 
the artist’s well-known mark in 
the corner. Our idea of what we 
want is hazy perforce. It is only 
natural, then, that the artist’s fin- 
ished work should be hazy, too. 
Added to all this, there is the fact 
that many advertising men have 
no true appreciation of real art 
anyway. They think a celebrated 
artist’s work must be good be- 
cause it is his work, reasoning in 
a circle.” 

Commercial art is not a case 
of “Art for art’s sake,” but of art 
for the sake of making sales. Yet 
how often does that seem to be 
forgotten! The best advertising 
illustration, no matter by whom 


made, if it has to be ‘lugged in 
by the heels,’ or if it is such that 
it requires that the text must go 
out of its way in order to utilize 
it, is most inappropriate. To 
show that it is the fellow-adver- 
tising man’s opinion which is most 
valued, it need only be pointed 
out that the public, as a rule, does 
not know which artists get up the 
most high-priced advertising work, 
Take Mr. Penfield, for instance, 
There isn’t a person in five hun- 
dred among the consumers gen- 
erally knows Mr. Penfield’s pe- 
culiar little red mark in the cor- 
ner of his work. But the adver- 
tising men do know this mark and 
the marks of other commercial 
artists of repute, and it is the 
compliments of these advertising 
men which figure largely. 

Since advertising is purely a 
commercial matter, advertising art 
should be merely a matter of dol- 
lars and cents as well. If it is 
possible to conceive of a China- 
man, a negro, anyone, preparing 
better art work for a certain ad- 
vertisement—that is, better art 
work from the point of view of 
making sales—it should be ac- 
cepted in preference to the great- 
est Leyendeckers and Penfields 
and Treidlers that ever lived. 
Yet how many advertising men 
who would surely make such a 
selection? Even were the great 
artist Whistler alive to-day and 
did he put his hand to preparing 
advertising art work, he very 
probably would not best fill the 
bill from the commercial stand- 
point—and advertising is purely a 
commercial matter, without the 
least sentiment to it. An adver-: 
tising design or illustration, drawn 
in the characteristic, atmospheric 
style of Whistler, might be highly 
artistic; but it might not, and 
probably would not, make sales, 
unless possibly the fact was made 
known that Whistler had been 
the artist. And, if Whistler’s 
name were used and that fact 
brought replies and sales, it would 
be questionable whether — that 
would be a case of getting busi- 
ness legitimately—that is, on the 
true worth of the goods them- 
selves, as it should be. In such a 
case art would be using the ad- 
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yertiser, instead of the advertiser 
using art. Indeed there is scarce- 
ly a month’s output of magazines 
but which contains any number 
of illustrations of where art is 
thus using the advertiser. 

Another advertising agent tells 
an excellent story in illustration 
of the way in which many adver- 
tisers put unjustified stress upon 
the value of the work and name 
of some commercial artists of re- 
nown. Some years ago this agent 
happened to be instrumental in 
the development of an artist who 
to-day is well known. Very fre- 
quently this advertising man’s 
contemporaries used to complain 
in his presence that they had no 
similar genius to work for them 
getting up high-class clothing il- 
lustrations. As a matter of fact, 
the clothing advertisers had sim- 
ply made a fad of this artist’s 
work. Those who couldn’t get his 
work felt ashamed before other 
clothing advertisers because of 
that fact, although the public 
didn’t appreciate that any such 
line of demarcation between them 
had been drawn at all. 

The agent knew this. As the re- 
sult of an argument with one of 
his competitors, he tried an experi- 
ment. He got a bundle of the 
unsigned work of the artist who 
had become so popular and sent 
out an unknown solicitor with it. 
Although the latter was author- 
ized to quote half-price figures, 
he did not make a sale. Some 
days later, a regular solicitor from 
the agent’s establishr-ent was sent 
out witn another portfolio of 
work, the product of an unknown 
artist, not the famed one. This 
work had been mounted on the 
agency’s regulation mats and was 
referred to familiarly as turned 
out by “the man down at So-and- 
so’s agency.” It all went like hot 
cakes and those who bought were 
elated at what they got, although 
thev had paid double what they 
ordinarily would for the work. 

The day is fast arriving when 
a pretty girl’s face will not be 
inserted in every advertisement, 
no matter whether it is for cigar- 
ettes, suspenders, or work engines, 
simply because this or that famous 
artist drew it, 











The dyracuse 
Post-standard 


regularly carries the advertis- 
ing of every leading Syracuse 
merchant—they have proven its 
value. It has been conceded by 
its patrons as being the best 
advertising medium in Syra- 
cuse. 


When the local advertisers 
give a newspaper more copy 
than any other, and pay it a 
higher rate, it proves they con- 
sider it the best medium. (The 
local advertiser is on _ the 
ground and knows the situa- 
tion.) 

The local advertisers use 
more space in the SYRACUSE 
POST STANDARD than in 
any other Syracuse newspaper. 

The local advertisers pay the 
POST STANDARD the high- 
est rates in Syracuse—in some 
instances 200% more than one 
of the other papers. 


The cash income from for- 
eign advertising during March 
just passed was about 25% 
greater than in March, 1909. 


Claims may be but idle fan- 
cies. Facts must and. will 


stand. 
You are a thinking man— 


Mr. Spacebuyer—THINK! 
CIRCULATION 
40,000 Net Paid Daily 


Paul Block, Inc. 


Mgrs. Foreign Advertising 
New York Boston Chicago 
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Hooray! Hooray! Hooray! 
Che Des Moines Capital 


Advertising Gains in March Make All Other 
Records in the History of the Paper 
Look Insignificant 
The Capital Gained Almost as Much Advertising 
During the Month of March as Was Gained 
During the Entire Year 1909 





This of course includes the extra advertising of the 
special edition. But the normal gain not including the 
special edition was more than 25 per cent. In March, 
1909, The Capital published in six issues a week 28,464 
inches. During March, 1910, the record was 42,149, or 
a gain of 13,685 inches. This wonderful record more 
thoroughly than ever establishes The Capital as the pre- 
mier of Iowa newspapers. The records of the other 
newspapers, including their seven issues a week, are 
given below for comparison of those interested. 


ADVERTISING FIGURES FOR MARCH, 1910 


Capital— 1910 
RE AS ee a ee ae ee 28,412 inches 
Ne sa S cwisie bs Ganache es 7,454 inches 
SEIN Eh oat hwlk's ves. 5 G0 6,283 inches 





Total, 27 issues. 42,149 inches 
Register and Leader— 





RN act val, wily a)s sa lneiaiols cede 16,151 inches 
IN os 2g nahh aig spin athe pale GS 7,624 inches 
IPE. Souk scr adesh na sarienan 12,953 inches 

Total, 31 issues. 36,728 inches 

News— 

RMN toe hae uteaen Ss e's 18,996 inches 
I bins Giaie's ip. avtey a uie db ais 4,257 inches 
SN eee ae pial ot 6,226 inches 





Total, 31 issues. 29,479 inches 


The Premier Newspaper of Iowa 


EASTERN AGENTS 
ELMER WILSON, O'MARA & ORMSBEE, 
Hartford Building, Chicago Brunswick Bldg., New York 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, PUBLISHER 





















THE HEINZ OPEN-DOOR 
POLICY OF PUBLICITY. 





FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF “57 VA- 
RIETIES” EMPHASIZES THE BIG 
HEINZ SUCCESS — PUBLIC TAKEN 
INTO COMPLETE CONFIDENCE— 
PURE FOOD ADVERTISING PROFIT- 
ABLE—ATLANTIC CITY PIER-HOUSE 
ORGAN. 


A short time ago a monster 
banquet, attended by some 2,000 
of the officials and workers of the 
RnB Heinz Company, wok house 
of the “57 Varieties,” was held in 
Pittsburg. It marked the fortieth 
anniversary of the establishment 
of that great business. “To doa 
thing uncommonly well brings 
success” read a sign which glowed 


with hundreds of brilliant red . 


electric lights at one end of the 
hall upon that memorable occa- 
sion. That motto has permeated 
the Heinz advertising quite as 
much as it has the manufacturing 
end of the Heinz business. The 
further fact, however, that Heinz 
not only makes things “uncom- 
monly well,” but doesn’t care who 
knows all about it, is probably 
the. real inner key to the Heinz 
success. Few businesses have 
been farsighted enough to let the 
public see into their manufac- 
turing and selling activities so 
completely as Heinz—and few 
have become so profitable. 

More than forty years ago, in 
Sharpsburg, Pa., Henry J. Heinz 
commenced the manufacture of 
pure food products with a force 
consisting of two women, work- 
ing in a small two-story brick 
building. Practically all the veg- 
etables used in the canning were 
grown then in a garden which ad- 
joined the house and which con- 
tained not more than an acre of 
ground. Now the H. J. Heinz 
Company annually consumes the 
product of upwards of 30.000 
acres of land, employs more than 
4,000 hands, has’ fourteen branch 
factories in the United States, 
Canada, England and Spain, and 
maintains agencies in the prin- 
cipal cities of the earth. 

Mr. Heinz is a believer in mot- 
toes. It is said that in his private 
office, as a sort of decorative 
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frieze, is a series of those mot- 
tues which he considers his guid- 
ing principles. They bear upon 
such abstractions as _ Integrity, 
Economy, Temperance, Persever- 
ance, Patience, Courage, Pru- 
dence and Tact. ‘It is Mr. Heinz’s 
habit frequently to refer to the 
old saw which goes: “Perfection 
is made up of trifles, but Perfec- 
tion itself is no trifle.” Without 
a doubt, the efficient men who are 
in Mr. Heinz’s advertising de- 
partment, which has been so in- 
strumental in the building up of 
his great commercial organiza- 


HEINZ 


s 
Fruit Preserves 
Red Raspberry 
ages Nosy anions = a 
Byes Fruit Preserves represent the perfection ving. cont wit — 
Sebind idee Bees tas. coed all <td son- rcnpect 


Giestt covked by the zest exact ing methods. Not the kind in watery pos 
bat sust ail frud—tich, heavy and de! 
Heinz Fru Preserves are put up in glass and stone ik ti ene 
1108, 


In HEINZ Improved Tins 

Not only does this remarkable container largely reduce the price of the finest 
preserves, but it prevents deterioration from to light and perinats per fang 
Sevihastion, difbtoh wah glam. The 
and is further protected on the inside by golden enamel 
the natural acids of the fruit, thus making it a food-container superior 

Grocers refand price if you are not pleased 
Heme 57 Vanenes, Preserves, Fruvt Butters, Jethes, etc., do not contain Benzoate of 
Seda or wehcul peeservatves.” Read food label earfely 

es HEINE CO, Hew Vouk, Citengs, Fsutaagii, Lenten 


Amreee sematon fo te Fh 2 














tion have many times had their 
attention called to the wisdom of 
these and other mottoes. 

Many striking parallels may be 
drawn between the Heinz manu- 
facturing methods and the Heinz 
advertising methods. Undoubted- 
ly one of the most telling ele- 
ments in the growth of the pub- 
lic’s confidence in the “57 Varie- 
ties” has been the fact that every 
last detail of the processes of 
manufacture has been open for 
inspection by any one who might 
express a desire to see it. Last 
year, for instance, there were 
over 35,000 visitors to the Pitts- 
burg main plant, which covers 160 
city lots and includes twenty-five 
buildings. This policy has mili- 
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tated to produce a thorough con- 
fidence in the cleanliness and gen- 
eral worth of the Heinz products 
upon the part of the buying pub- 
lic. It has found its parallel in 
the unqualified guarantee which 
has formed an integral part of 
Heinz advertising wherever found. 
The advertising phrase: “Gro- 
cers refund your money if you 
are not pleased,” or something 
of a like nature, has produced 
thousands of sales. The public 
has necessarily felt that any 
house which had enough confi- 
dence in its goods to stand behind 
them to this extent must be a re- 
liable house. There are no se- 
crets and the Heinz Company be- 
lieves that the “open-door” 
method of doing business has 
everything to gain and nothing to 
lose. 

The Heinz Company has shown 
unique and convincing initiative 
in its use of advertising to fur- 
ther the pure food cause, spend- 
ing thousands of dollars to com- 
bat the benzoate lobby by means 
of advertising. Mr. Heinz be- 
lieves that this advertising has 
been more profitable than any 
other attempted, as well as hav- 
ing been of public service. 

At the same time that none but 
the best of materials have been 
used in the processes of manufac- 
ture, so, too, none but the best 
media and copy have been used 
in the Heinz advertising. Gener- 
ous, “preferred-position” space 
has invariably been bought and 
has been combined with special 
designs of unusual attractiveness. 
This has been the general rule, 
whether the advertising has con- 
sisted of the magazines, the news- 
papers. the street cars, the pure 
food shows or what-not. 

Year in and year out, the Heinz 
Company has shown itself a 
thoroughly believer in the incalcu- 
lable worth of a trade-mark per- 
sistently pushed. From Pittsburg 
to Atlantic City, from New York 
to Sydnev, Australia, the Heinz 
green pickle trade-mark and the 
Heinz magic numbers, “57,” have 
been emblazoned wherever paint 
or ink or electric lights could be 
placed. To-day, when the num- 
bers “57” are mentioned, they are 
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inseparably connected with Heinz. 

By no means the least interest- 
ing part of the Heinz advertising 
propaganda has been and is the 
house-organ, called The 57 and 
regularly issued by the company, 
The Fortieth Anniversary Num- 
ber of The 57 is especially note- 
worthy, being handsomely printed 
on heavily coated paper and con- 
sisting of 32 pages. 

The Heinz Company has long 
been a believer in extensive gen- 
eral publicity work. For instance, 
it freely pays the cost of innum- 
erable electric signs which many 
advertisers are prone to believe 
are excessively high-priced. Again, 
for many years now the Heinz 
Company has maintained the 
Heinz Pier at Atlantic City, said 
to be the only place in that at- 
tractive resort where entertain- 
ment can be had without cost. 
The pier, with its illustrated lec- 
tures upon the Heinz methods of 
manufacture, has doubtless proved 
a big factor in building up that 
great public confidence in this 
concern which is to-day its great- 
est stock in trade, far more val- 
uable than all of its expensive 
plants and equipments put to- 
gether. In the third place, the 
Heinz Company has been signally 
good to its many employees, pro- 
viding for the latter every con- 
ceivable convenience. But that 
very faci has itself made a strong 
advertising and publicity talking- 
point and has been frequently 
used as stich, thus proving a 
double-paying investment. 


+0» —__— 
EVEN CRITICISMS BRING OR- 
DERS! 





Tue Detroit Corn Wrapper Company. 
Detroit, Micu., March 14, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Our attention has been called to 
your comment on our “The Leonard” 
Coin Mailing Card advertising which 
appeared on page 81 of your March 
2d issue, and we appreciate very much 
your suggestion which sepeeres on that 
date, and have instructed our advertis- 
ing agents, J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, to have you run this same copy 
in your publication for several issues. 

Further, we will state that our. re- 
sults from this criticism are very grati- 
fying, as we have had several orders 
from newspapers for our Coin Mailing 
Cards which we have traced direct to 
your criticism. 

Tue Detrorr Corn Wrarrer Co. 
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The Evening’ Telegram announces that a 
greater amount of advertising appears in its 
columns than in those of any of its evening con- 
temporaries in the New York City field. 





ona 


Advertisers and agencies can secure the figures on application. Also 
the reasons for the Telegram’s large and growing patronage. 
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Over 11,000 
Lines in the 


March Issue of 


“The Woman’s 
HomeJournal”’ 


WHY? 


BECAUSE: (1) These 
advertisers have learned 
by actual test that the 
good “Mail-Order Mag- 
azines” pay a profit on 
the space; (2) These 
advertisers know that the 
Woman’s Home Journal 
is a leader in this field 
and that our circulation 
guarantee—500,000 copies 
—means exactly what it 
says. 

Here is food for re- 
flection : 

The average city man 
is only about 30 days 
from bankruptcy. 

The rural resident is 
buying automobiles and 
taking foreign trips. 

And the “Mail-Order 
Magazines” are the fav- 
orite periodicals of the 
rural resident. 

What does this mean 
to you as a general ad- 
vertiser? 

Forget your prejudice 
and consider your busi- 
ness expansion. 

I have some highly in- 
teresting facts up my 
sleeve and am ready to 
shake them down for 
your information on re- 
quest. 


J. O. Young, Advertising Manager 
THE WOMAN’S HOME JOURNAL 
THE'‘HOME FRIEND{ 
Kansas City = -:- “t  -t Mo. 





MISLEADING MEDICAL Ap. 
VERTISING. 


CRUSADE STARTED BY NATIONAL As 
SOCIATION OF RETAIL DRUGGISTS 
TO ELIMINATE SUCH ADVERTISEKs 
—EXCERPTS FROM “NOTES,” orR- 
GAN OF ASSOCIATION. 





Since the passage of the “Food 
and Drugs Act,” June 30, 190%, 
there has been placed on the mar- 
ket a line of preparations, the 
newspaper advertisements of 
which embody a prescription, They 
contain several well-known agents 
(often liquors), together with a 
coined or fancy name of some un- 
known product. 

For instance, you read in the 
paper that gin, when properly 
combined with other ingredients, 
like “——- compound” and Fluid- 
extract of Buchu is a valuable 
medicine. Or you read that “—— 
compound,” when combined in a 
famous fashionable formula with 
Fluid extract Cascara Aromatic 
and Peppermint Water, will take 
off a pound of fat a day. And so 
you read about wonderful medi- 
cines you never heard of before, 
for coughs, for kidney troubles, 
for blood diseases, for the com- 
plexion, for the hair, for the eyes, 
for catarrh, for female troubles, 
and, in fact, for every ailment that 
human flesh is heir to. 

In order to fill this so-called 
“prescription,” it is necessary to 
buy the unknown product. Gov- 
ernment analyses of these prod- 
ucts have been made and their 
actual value compared with the 
claims made for them, the results 
showing that these “mixtures” 
usually consist of the cheapest 
and commonest ingredients known 
in medicine. 

In one case, for instance “Con- 
centrated Oil of Pine Compound,” 
a sample was subjected to analy- 
sis in the Bureau of Chemistry, of 
the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and the result 
obtained showed that it consisted 
of a mixture of fixed oil, a resin- 
ous substance and a small amount 
of volatile oil, obtained by steam 
distillation, resembling turpentine. 
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It was evident that the product 
was misbranded for the reason 
that the composition did not in 
any way warrant the use of the 
name “Concentrated Oil of Pine 
Compound,” and the statement 
that it was such was false, mis- 
leading and deceptive. 

In another case, one of these 
preparations is advertised as a 
skin food at 50 cents per small 
package, and it was found to be 
nothing but Epsom Salts, pow- 
dered and colored. 

The patient or the public, on the 
contrary, is led to believe from 
the advertisement that these prod- 
ucts, sold under coined or fancy 
names, are new and rare, and that 
the remedy is a “cure-all.” As a 
matter of fact, the medicine does 
not contain any agent which could 
be looked upon as possessing any 
curative properties for any disease, 

Such remedies are plainly fraud- 
ulent and harmful, since the peo- 
ple using them are led to believe 
that they really are good and thus 
they lose valuable time which 
might be employed by resorting to 
proper medical treatment. 

The Pure Food and Drugs Law 
was passed to protect the public 
against adulteration and fraud in 
food and drugs. As far as food 
is concerned, it has done much 
good. In drugs it has not been so 
effective, especially as regards the 
fraudulent kind. The public 
knows little about drugs and 
seems to think that every bottle 
of medicine labelled “Guaranteed 
under the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act” is guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment to be pure and proper. 

This is not so. The Government 
guarantees nothing. All that this 
guaranty means is that the bottle 
or package (upon which it is 
printed) contains no _ alcohol, 
chloroform, morphine, opium, 
acetanilid or other prohibited ar- 
ticle, or if it does contain it, the 
label must say what, and how 
much, 

But this same bottle or pack- 
age may, and very often does, 
contain strychnine, lead, arsenic, 
corrosive sublimate, phosphorus, 
carbolic acid, aconite, or many 
other deadly or dangerous poisons, 
but the label need not so state. 
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Put It Up To 
The People 


HAT do you 
profit if you oppose 
your puny methods 


against the buying power of 
nearly 90,000,000 
keen-eyed, sharp-wit- 


ted, red-blooded citizenry > 


HAT’S what you try 
to do when you attempt 
to force your goods through 
the channels of trade without 
popularizing them — which 
means Advertising. 


DVERTISING makes 
a business of Public- 
ity, and Publicity is the great- 
est factor in business—unless 
there’s something you don’t 
want the public to know! 


OU don't admit that 
anybody makes better 
goods, or quotes better 
prices. You will match 
your selling points against 
all the world—perhaps. 


ERTAINL Y— but 
what are you doing to 
familiarize the trade and 
the public with your goods? 


Get our Booklet 
““ADVERTISING’’ 


H. SUMNER STERNBERG 
COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 
12-14 W. 32nd St., New York 
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Italians have Thirty 
Million Dollars in New 
York Savings Banks 


HE American advertiser 
is blind to a good many 
gs. 

Especially the Latin and the Slav— 
those newer foreigners whom he does 
not yet know as well as he should. 

e facts are that the Latin and the 
Slav—likeall active producers—are great 
consumers. They buy vast quantities of 
the American trade-marked goods that 
have been advertised to them. — 

But they speak no English. 

If you want to interest them in your 
product you must advertise in the news- 
papers published in their own languages. 

You can work this field satisfactorily 


through the American Association of | 


Foreign-Language Newspapers—an 
alliance of 321 newspapers, printed in 
24 different languages and covering the 
United States and Canada with their 
circulation. 

And what is more, you can present 
your story just as forcibly as you do now 
in English. The Association Translating 
Bureau puts your copyinto thevernacular 
of any one or all of the twenty-four 
languages. 

= 1 and Ping nit — on 
merc ing in the foreign-language 
field—address 


Louis N. Hammerling 
President 
American Association of Foreign- 
Language Newspapers 
World Building, New York 
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HOW A GERMAN GOT 
AHEAD OF SEARS, ROE- 
BUCK & CO. 





Mail-order advertising manager 
Bunn, now with John Wana- 
maker, but formerly with Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago, told a 
good story the other day—a_ true 
story, he swears. 

A German down in Ohio ordered 
a $4.50 washing machine, and it 
became lost in transit. As is their 
custom, Sears, Roebuck & Co.:im- 
mediately sent another machine 
and set up a claim with the rail- 
way. It happened that the lost 
machine suddenly turned up, ar- 
riving at the German’s house the 
same day that the substitute ma- 
chine arrived. 

The German was puzzled, but 
pleased, and to show his appre- 
ciation, went to a neighbor and 
sold the odd machine and for- 
warded the money. The mechani- 
cal correspondent at Chicago got 
the money and mechanically made 
out an order for another machine. 

When this third machine ar- 
rived, the German was still more 
puzzled, but still good natured. 
He sold it, too, and sent the 
money; whereupon (Mr. Bunn 
vouches that it is true) the jaded 
correspondent at Chicago jadedly 
forwarded a fourth machine. 

This time the German saw that 
if he was ever going to get ahead 
of the game, he would have to 
play sharp. He sold the fourth 
machine dutifully, and sent the 
money-order without a_ letter. 
Then, waiting a week or two, he 
wrote a letter crowing over how 
he had come out victor! 


—————+o——_—_——_ 


The slaughter of the innocents 
goes on apace. The New York 
Telegram contained the following 
ad the other night: 

WILL SELL OR EXCHANGE Story 
& Clark $91 piano coupon for lady’s 
fur coat, size 40, or diamonds. Box 
16, 1668 Third Avenue. 

To dash hopes from such dizzy 
heights should be a crime writ- 
ten 
books. 
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| | 14 West 34th St. 
in blood upon the statute 





INK. 


Our 
Reason 
for 
Being 


Recently a big buyer of ad- 
vertising made an address, in 
which he said “A publication 
is valuable as an advertising 
medium in a more or less exact 
ratio to the need of the reader 
of that publication for it.” 

The American Public needs 
a magazine that will not only tell 
it what is good taste in building, 
decoration and the other crafts, 
but why it is good. If you have 
ever felt the uncertain groping 
after what will be permanently 
satisfying, you know this is true. 

THE CRAFTSMAN isthe 
only magazine in the world that 
tells its readers how they may 
know and have the kind of a 
home that will be admired by the 
next generation. Itsreadersneed 
THE CRAFTSMAN, appre- 
ciate it, follow it. If you are an 
advertiser of things for the home 
or studio they need you. And 
your need of THE CRAFTS- 
MAN is in exact ratio. 


THE CRAFTSMAN 


New York City 
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Funny Things That Happen In 
Advertising 














At the Sphinx Club in New 
York recently an _ advertising 
man, noted for his tendency to 
josh, painted newspaper adver- 
tising with a tar brush so thickly 
smeared that what might have 
been an enjoyable little satire 
was turned into a tortuous, long- 
drawn-out old-fashioned pig-stick- 
ing. 

Which proved again that if you 
want to deal a terrible blow to 
anything, make it short and 
grim. Such a terrible blow to 
newspaper publishers now is go- 
ing the rounds out West. A 
newspaper publisher was sitting 
in his office listening for the 
tread of many advertisers’ feet 
(which never trod) when he 
glanced out of his window and 
saw a funeral passing. Gazing 
affrightedly at it for a moment 
he turned to his assistant and 
said, “Great Scott, do you suppose 
that can be our subscriber?” 

* + * 

They used to tell a story of 
how S. S. McClure, when he was 
still but a clerk, heard that 
Munseys Magazine was on the 
market, and was only dissuaded 
by tender friends from taking 
the next train to New York to 
buy it, on his face. An eager, 





joyous person, about a year ago, 
worked himself up to such a 
s.ate of excited coveteousness 
for the ownership of Life, that 
he lost sleep. He had _ heard 
that it might possibly be for sale. 
He went out and was able, by 
enthusiastic persuasion, to inter- 
est about $75,000 of capital. Then 
he commissioned some one to find 
out what the owner of Life es- 
timated the value of that publi- 
cation, and got a stroke of spirit- 
ual apoplexy when he was told 
that its value was estimated at 
$1,000,000 and it could not be 
bought even at that price! 

A publisher from up New 
York state, not long ago at- 
tempted to buy the New York 
Sun, (even a cat may look at a 
king) and even dreamed of hav- 
ing Theodore Roosevelt for edi- 
tor! He offered $2,000,000, and 
was told that $3,500,000 had al- 
ready been refused. At last re- 
ports the up-State publisher still 
hopes ! 

What exquisite poetic justice 
to imagine Theodore Roosevelt 
editing the New York Sun! 

* * * 

After a perusal of the recent 
book on the advertisements in 
the famous old Spectator per- 











names—check results. 
Then,— 


letters have increased results 


ingly “show you.” 


119 Nassav STREET 








A Comparative Test Is All We Ask 


T came your best selling circular letter—mail it to a thousand 


Take the circular letter we prepare, mail it to another thou- 
sand names of equal calibre and check results against your own. 
Comparisons carefully made in this fashion have proven that our 
from one hundred to five hun- 
dred per cent. The proof is on file at our offices—we will will- 


The Business Development Company of America 
“Writers of Letters that Pull” 


Phone 5374 Cortland 
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haps it will again become a fash- 
jon, as it was then, to practice 
literary satire in advertisements. 

Whether or not Mark Twain’s 
now famous notice of burglars 
suggested the following ad, which 
appeared recently in the Wash- 
ington Post, is not clear, but 
there is a delightful Addisonian 
flavor in it: 

PERSONAL—Will the party or par- 
ties who entered my home last Thurs- 
day evening during my absence and 
stole five hundred dollars’ worth of sil- 
ver kindly call at my office, 32 Kilby 
Street, and inform me as to how the act 
was accomplished without waking my 
wife? Suitable compensation will be 
paid. I was insured in the American 
Bonding Company, T. J. De Lashmutt, 
Manager, 1421 G Street, Washington, 
D. C., so I don’t care a rap about the 
silver. 


The only disturbing aspect of 
this-is that evidently it is consid- 
ered desirable in Washington to 
be able to steal softly into the 
house at night without awaken- 
ing the wife. Possibly the re- 
cent midnight sessions of Con- 
gress have already failed as ex- 


cuses. 
a ee 


PUZZLE: HOW OLD IS CHERRY? 


None Sucu Mince Meat. 
MERRELL-SouteE Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Mar. 21, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx. 

That’s a good promotion letter you 
wrote under date of 16th asking for my 
subscription to P. I. Man alive, dear, 
I have read P. I. for twenty years, and 
as advertising manager of this concern, 
read our house copy faithfully every 


week, 
W. B, CuHeErry, 
Advertising Manager. 
————+o-4——__—_ 


The Advertisers’ Club, of New Or- 
leans, was formally organized on the 
evening of March 22d, with the follow- 
ing officers: Geoige Simms, president; 
J. B. Samuel, vice-president, and H. H. 
Collins, treasurer. At the meeting the 
members decided that the organization 
would use its influence to boost New 
Orleans as the city for the Panama 
Canal Exposition. 





A new advertising organization was 
effected in Los Angeles, March 19th, 
Officers were elected as follows: Dr. 
Hibbard, president, and D. H. Schu- 
mann, secretary. 





A plan of some proportions is under 
way to advertise San José and Santa 
Clara Counties, California, in ever: 
large city in the United States. It is 
lanned to send out a special train to 
ew York by the Southern route, car- 
tying 260 boosters, 
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The Memphis 


The selection of an experimental point 
for a newspaper advertising campaign is 
often a difficult matter. It often in- 
volves the use of two or more news- 
papers in a city, thereby causing the ap- 
propriation to exceed more than the 
experiment warrants. 

A city should be selected that is 
first of all a prosperous center, with a 
large population in itself, and a pop- 
ulous surrounding territory to Fam 
from. 

In that city should be one big 
newspaper that overtops everything else 
in circulation, and covers the town and 
adjacent territory without the neces- 
sity of using another newspaper. 

Such a city is Memphis, Tenn., and 
such a newspaper is the 


Commercial Appeal 


“The South’s Greatest Newspaper.” 


It is read by 95 per cent of the 
reading population of Memphis, and 
there is not a town in the surrounding 
states, within a radius of 150 miles of 
Memphis, in which the COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL does not circulate more copies 
than any other newspaper. 

Therefore, on a newspaper advertis- 
ing campaign, either experimental or for 
the introduction of a household article, 
food product, clothing, or proprietary 
remedy, Memphis is an ideal point, and 
the COMMERCIAL APPEAL an ideal 
advertising medium. 

In March, 1910, alone, exclusive of 
the 70th Anniversary Edition, the COM- 
MERCIAL APPEATI. showed a gain 
over March, 1909, of 137,620 agate 
lines in advertising. 


Average Circulation for 
March, 1910, 


51,015- - - - 
75,191 - - - 


and growing steadily 


Daily 
Sunday 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’] 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis, 
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Mr. Curtis P. Brady was being shown through our 
new offices. As we entered the Printing Department, he 
said: ‘Why, I didn’t know you had a printing office” — 
and we then explained that we had always had a printing 
office; that it started with one man and a few fonts of 
type, and that it had grown with our business to its pres- 
ent proportions; that the first man was still employed, 
and that a number of the men now employed had been 
with us for years; that the men were trained and skilled 
in the setting of advertisements—that they did practically 
nothing else; the whole and sole reason for the printing 
office was to get that proper use of types to secure the 
best possible appearance of our customers’ advertise- 
ments. No mean or small task. 

We believe that to our printing office we owe a large 
measure of the success of our clients’ advertisements, and 
that while it is, of necessity, a large item of expense, it is 
in the end cheaper for us to spend money to retain our 
clients’ business than to spend a like sum in ‘drumming 
up” new trade. 

We want new business and are continually gaining 
new business, but the fact is that most of our new business 
is secured through our being recommended to a new client 
by an old one, or through some one writing to us after 
reading our modest little house organ, BATTEN’s WEDGE. 

This point is brought out by an incident this week. A 
business man from Pittsburgh called at our offices and 
inquired for Mr. Batten. He apologized for not asking 
for Mr. Busser, but he supposed he was “‘on the road.” 
He was shown Mr. Busser busy at his desk, working with 
one of our writers and one of our artists on the adver- 
tisements and plans of a client who has been with us for 
several years. 

We had been recommended to this gentleman by a 
present client. Mr. Busser had called on him when in 
Pittsburgh on other business, and so we hope a new 
business alliance has been formed. 

Ninety per cent.—more than that—of a “‘solicitor’s” 
time is spent developing the advertising that we now have; 
the balance in working for new business. 

We say “solicitors,” not in the sense that they solicit 
business, but solicitors in the English sense—an attorney 
—a trained, efficient, all-round advertising man; a man 
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who knows something of business, because in advertising 
we are brought in contact with all sorts of business; a man 
who has a knowledge of the leading periodicals of the 
country so that each one is to him a distinct personality ; 
a man who knows almost instinctively whether the article 
to be advertised lends itself best to magazines, trade pa- 
pers, daily papers, agricultural papers, religious papers, 
street cars or bill boards; a man who has the ability to 
express himself so clearly as to compel the reader of his 
advertisement to desire to possess the article advertised, 
or at least arouse his curiosity sufficiently to make him in- 
quire further about it; a man who knows enough of art 
to be able to decide whether he can tell his story better by 
illustration than by the written word, or whether he can 
make his story stronger by illustrating it; and then, what 
sort of an illustration to use; a man who, when an adver- 
tising problem is brought up and an appropriation of five, 
ten, fifty or a hundred thousand dollars is made for 
advertising purposes, knows how best to spend that money 
to bring his client adequate returns. 

And so with ‘“‘copy” men; not mere putters together 
of words to make a pretty reading, but men who think and 
read and work, and who give us and our clients some- 
thing which we cannot buy nor they sell—hard to define— 
“Determination to make it pay’’—and into each piece of 
work that passes through their hands they put something 
of themselves. 

And so with artists, and clerks, stenographers, book- 
keepers—an unusual esprit de corps—all enthusiastically 
working to that old “Idea.” This business pays all work- 
ing in it, because it is working to the “Idea” that adver- 
tising entrusted to it must be made to pay the customer. 

We are glad of an opportunity of showing how it 
works here. Maybe it might help you. 

“We go anywhere for business.” 


George Batten Company 


FOURTH AVENUE BUILDING 


Fourth Avenue and Twenty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON S11 Tremont Building. CHICAGO ;+Firt National Bank Building. 
(We did not set this advertisement in cur office) 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
~ ears in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and. 
fhe Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 


FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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HOW NATURE UPSET AN 


ADVERTISING CAM- 
PAIGN. 





BOSTON & MAINE RAILWAY’S ELAB- 
ORATE FISHING ADVERTISING UP- 
SET BY UNEXPECTED TEMPERA- 
TURES—TELEGRAMS TO SPORTING 
EDITORS, ETC, 





“Bonnie Bobbie” was not an ad- 
vertising man, yet even advertis- 
ing men are not exempt from the 
truth of his famous and _ oft- 
quoted thought, — “the best-laid 
schemes o’ mice an’ men gang aft 
a-gley.” The advertising cam- 
paign which the Boston & Maine 
Railroad is now conducting in a 
host of newspapers in the North- 
east, from Washington north and 
from Buffalo east, was struck 
amidships by the old adage. 

This particular Boston & Maine 
campaign is in the interests of the 
fishing season in Maine, which 
annually brings hundreds, even 
thousands, of anglers “down” to 
Maine at the delectable moment 
that the ice is out of the rivers. 

This year the railroad planned 
to outdo itself in this type of ad- 
vertising. Many weeks before the 
fishing season 
open, a campaign was mapped out 
and copy was drawn up. The 
latter was to be run on the sport- 
ing pages of many selected news- 
papers reaching sporting clien- 
teles. From many years’ past ex- 
perience, it was reckoned that the 
ice would leave the Maine rivers 
during the first week or so of 
May. That being the case, four 
or five pieces of attractive copy 
were prepared, and cuts were 
made and sent to the various 
newspapers on the carefully se- 
lected list together with instruc- 
tions for insertion at stated in- 
tervals during the four weeks fol- 
lowing the first of April. 

In addition—and this. was to be 
the coup d'etat, the deus-ex-ma- 
china, piece de resistance of the 
whole campaign—another, and a 
fifth, advertisement was prepared, 
which was in the form of a tele- 
gram as if sent to the sporting 
editors of the newspapers under 
full speed on the very day when 
the ice in the rivers should actu- 


could possibly | 


ally give way. It all sounded 
lovely. At the same time that the 
telegram-ad was to be sent to the 
newspapers, it was planned also 
to send a similar, regulation tele- 
gram through the usual channels 
to the sporting editors who had 
previously been informed that it 
would be on its way-and who had 
been requested to promptly put it 
up on their public bulletin-board 
upon its arrival. In that event, 
the actual appearance of the tele- 
gram-ad on the sporting page, it 
was thought, would seem to in- 
dicate that the sporting editor had 
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considered it of sufficient impor- 
tance to have it photographed and 
run as pure editorial matter. The 
words “Boston & Maine Rail- 
road” not being at all prominent. 

But Old King Frost must have 
been laughing up his sleeve all 
this time, for he knew a trick 
worth two or three of that which 
these advertising men were plan- 
ning! What happened? The ice 
suddenly sank in the Maine rivers 
during the last night of March, 
an occurrence almost unprece- 
dented in the memory of the 
“oldest inhabitant.” 

What was to be done? News 
of what had happened reached the 
Boston & Maine office the follow- 
ing morning. The consternation 
it brought with it may best be im- 
agined. Then followed some 
speedy advertising planning, The 
office of Frank Seaman, Incor- 
porated, was instructed by ’phone 
at 9 a. m. to rush through the 
telegram-ad, make cuts of it and 
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Women 
of Quality 


“Judging from 
tue letters your 
subscribers are far 
above the average 
in education.” 


This extract from a letter 
received by us is the uni- 
versal verdict of all adver- 
_tisers using the 


American 


Home Monthly 


and indicates the class of 
readers we obtain from our 
circulation policy of relying 
on the distinctive merits of 
the magazine to attract 
readers from among pro- 
gressive, intelligent women. 


Advertising costs 40 cents 
a line flat for 100,000 copies 
guaranteed monthly  dis- 
tributed throughout the 
country but principally in 
the Middle West and At- 
lantic States. 


The June advertising forms 
close on May rst. 


AMERICAN HOME 
MONTHLY 


Charts AM Ketder) 


Adv. Mgr. 





























| 27 Spruce St., New York 








send out the latter to the list of 
newspapers at full speed. That 
night the new cuts were on their 
way to the newspapers for simul- 
taneous insertion in the issues of 
the following Tuesday night and 
Wednesday morning—the  tele- 
gram being dated April 5th, which 
was Tuesday. 

In addition to all this, there 
had to be more hustling to get 
printed first another ad in the 
series telling sportsmen to watch 
for the telegram. 


—~+o+—_—__—_. 


DRUGGISTS ARE ALSO AGAINST 
QUESTIONABLE ADVERTISING. 





Tue Nationat AssociaTion oF Retait 
Drueeists. 
Curicaco, Itt., March 81, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It is with much pleasure that we 
have read your issue of March 16th, 
and note the beginning of your propa- 
ganda for safe, sane and more profita- 
ble newspaper advertising. 

You have a fine job before you, but 
we feel sure that you will be success- 
ful and we shall indeed be pleased to 
offer Fes any assistance in your work 
should you so desire it. 


Otto E, Bruner. 


—_———+e—— 


The San Francisco Advertising Men’s 
Association was addressed by Joseph 
Blethen, advertising manager of the 
Seattle Times, at luncheon, March 28d. 
Mr. Blethen emphasized the great 
necessity which exists for newspapers 
maintaining a proper balance between 
news and advertising columns. At 
this meeting the association fixed June 
22d, 238d and 24th as the dates for the 
convention of the Pacific Coast Adver- 
tising Men’s Association, to be held in 
San Francisco. 





At the regular monthly meeting of 
the executive committee of the Sacra- 
mento Valley Development Association, 
California, it was reported that $25,000 
has been subscribed toward an adver- 
tising fund, that amount comprising 
one-half of the sum which is looked for 
and representing the subscriptions of 
less than twenty-five concerns. The 
purpose of this advertising fund will 
be to create a large movement of ac- 
tual settlers to Sacramento Valley 
lands, of which there is said to be 
upward of 200,000 acres available. 





What is said to be the longest out- 
door signboard in the State of Kansas 
is that at Hutchinson, which is 580 feet 
long and reads: ‘“Hutchinson—Western 
Straw Products Company, Chicago. 
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SOME SIDELIGHTS ON AD- 
VERTISING. 





“gHE SHOW” SHOULD COME UP TO 
{THE ADVERTISEMENT—NUMBER OF 
ADVERTISERS RELATIVELY FEW— 
SIGN AND MARK ADVERTISING— 
“VICTIMS OF CONVENIENCE,” 





By Don C. Seite. 
Publisher, the New York World 
One of the first attributes of a 

successful advertiser is that the 
show should come up to the ad- 
vertisement, and I am not alto- 
gether sure that it will succeed 
even then. I once knew a circus 
man in England who said he took 
Bostock’s menagerie on a little 
tour in France. They pitched 
their tents in Amiens, the first 
town on the other side of the 
channel, and papered it well with 
their handbills and after this had 
been done they went to sign the 
document before the mayor. He 
turned to this man Middleton, and 
said: “Monsieur, just how many 
beasts, birds and reptiles have you 
in the show ” “Oh,” he said, “I 
think we have about 375.” 

The mayor said, “When do the 
other 125 arrive?” The showman 
said, “They don’t arrive; they are 
all here.” “Nothing doing,” said 
the mayor in French. “Your 
handbills say 500 beasts, birds and 
reptiles. No show until you 
have 500 beasts, birds and rep- 
tiles in sight.” 

And Bostock spent three days 
going to Paris to buy enough 
beasts, birds and reptiles to make 
good. 

Now, from the American stand- 
point, that may seem foolish, but 
it really is, after all, a very im- 
portant quality to acquire in this 
country. You have to do what 
you say you will do and we have 
a delightful American habit of 
promising a great, deal and do- 
ing as little as possible. 

And this reminds me of a case 
where a veteran showman hired 
a man to advertise in seven towns 
and bill all those places for a 
great monohippic aggregation be- 
fore he discovered that monohip- 
pic simply meant one horse. I 
tell that story so that you may 
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watch the copy of your ad writ- 
ers before you get into the papers. 

I can remember when the only 
occupation of a young man who 
had failed in all other kinds of 
business was to become a book 
agent, and he would go around 
the country and honest people 
would pay 40 per cent on a book 
for the privilege of being per- 
suaded to buy it. I had almost 
started to say that out of the 95 
per cent of those who failed in 
life, according to statistics, most 
of them became advertising 
agents, who work, however, upon 
a much smaller commission than 
the book agents, and some of 
them, much to my regret, divided. 

I_ know more about selling ad- 
vertising than about advertising 
selling. | remember a man in New 
York .some years ago who sold 
whisky as an occupation, and he 
was a large, determined, ruthless 
sort of man, who never liked to 
talk to advertising solicitors. But 
I hired an advertising man who 
I thought had just the qualities 
to bring down Mr. Kirk’s reserve. 

He went one day to see him, 
began to talk and was soon lost 
in his own eloquence from which 
he was awakened by a gentle 
snore. The old gentleman had 
gone to sleep in the middle of the 
oration. 

The ordinary advertising solici- 
tor would have turned away and 
left him. But this man was not 
of that kind and he opened his 
hand, raised it and brought it 
down with an enormous whack 
upon the knee of the sleeper. The 
man woke up very rude and pro- 
fane, and I will not repeat what 
he said to my young gentleman, 
but at any rate he asked what he 
meant by inflicting such a blow 
on his person, and my man coolly 
replied: “What do you mean by 
going to sleep when I am telling 
you the most important thing you 
ever heard in your life?” 

He got the advertising, and it 
has been running ever since. Now 
that is a moral story—has a good, 
strong moral in it. 













































ADVERTISERS RELATIVELY FEW. 


You would be surprised at the 
small number of people who ad- 
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C. F. KELLY 


Begs to announce that he has 
severed his connection with 
Hand, Knox & Company, and 
on May first will open offices 
of his own as 


Newspaper 
Representative 


Suite 7073-7075 
Metropolitan Bldg. 
New York City 


@ Mr. Kelly for the past two 
years has been Treasurer of 
Hand, Knox & Company, and 
solicitor of advertising for the 
Hand, Knox & Company 
newspaper list. 














Liberal Commissions for 
Experienced Solicitors 





You can earn from $3,000 
to $5,000 a year represent- 
ing our periodicals in your 
city, providing you have 
had experience and know 
how. This publishing house 
is owned by the Benedictine 
Fathers, and their three 
periodicals are recognized 
as influential Catholic or- 
gans. Frequent special edi- 
tions and large commis- 
sions give you a remarkable 
opportunity to earn big 
money. Position permanent 
for right man. Bond re- 
quired. Write. 


BENEDICTINE PRESS 
Portland, Oregon 


Box 309 

















vertise. You might be misled 
perhaps, by the statement of ad- 
vertisement growth in various 
newspapers and get the impres- 
sion that the entire universe ad- 
vertises. I might tell. you con- 
fidentially that it does not. 

In New York less than thirty 
large stores advertise in the thir- 
teen or fourteen English daily 
newspapers. I do not count the 
classified advertisements, but | 
mean the large display of general 
local advertising in New York is 
represented by about thirty first- 
class houses. You would think in 
a city of 4,000,000 there would be 
at least three hundred such adver- 
tisers, but it is a positive fact that 
only about thirty do the advertis- 
ing and that they and they alone 
publish the fact that they have 
the things you want to buy and 
that they control the business of 
that town. 

Men start out to find the so- 
called monopoly department store. 
It is not a monopoly of business 
at all, but of brain, where some 
men have had the sense to see 
that by putting all the things to- 
gether in one place that the ordi- 
nary public wants in its daily af- 
fairs they would come there to get 
them, and then are wise enough 
to tell the people these things are 
there and charge very little for 
them. 

The average New York depart- 
ment store spends about 40 per 
cent in advertising to the public 
that it has what the public de- 
sires to come and take. That is 
a very much smaller percentage 
than what the public usually pays. 


SIGN AND MARK ADVERTISING 


Of course, advertising merely 
for the sake of advertising is to 
advertise in vain. There is one 
kind that is immediately profitable 
and another that I think is per- 
manent but more remotely profit- 
able. I refer to the sign adver- 
tising and mark advertising. 

Now, sign~- advertising means 
advertising in the papers, along 
the roadside or in magazines to 
say your codfish has no bones in 
it, and that publicity continues 
forever. By and by someone 
swallows a bone and he buys the 
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kind of codfish and after he gets 
it he undoubtedly sustains that 
form of advertising. : 

The other form of advertising 
is to say that to-morrow after- 
noon we are going to sell 2,000 
cradles for $1 and everybody 
comes to buy a cradle who needs 
one to-morrow afternoon. 

That is the common method, 
but in England it is quite differ- 
ent. There in many London pa- 
pers the advertising space is 
limited. A well-known advertiser 
told me it took him six weeks to 
get an advertisement into the 
London Daily Mail. : 

We are all in this country vic- 
tims of convenience. In England 
and in Europe they are follow- 
ers of custom. Here if we do 
not do things when our public 
wants them, as they want them, 
we do not get the best of it and 
separate the dollars from them 
and transfer them to ourselves, 
which, after all, I assume to be 
the underlying motive behind ad- 
vertising. 

You have all heard the dying 
remark of the selling agent who 
said with the last gasp almost: 
“So many to do and so few 
done.” 

———_—_~+0+—__—_ 
COMPANY CHECK FOR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS. 





SureppED WueEat ComPANy. 
NraGara Fats, N. Y., April1, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Your circular letters to Mr. De Weese 
and to me remind us that our subscrip- 
tions to Printers’ Inx expired with 
your issue for March 28rd, and I be- 
lieve the subscription we also sent you 
last year in the name of the company 
expires around about April 1st. 

Printers’ Ink under the new man- 
agement is now so much of a “live 
wire,” and contains so many good 
things each week that, of course, we 
want you to keep it coming, and you 
can therefore consider this as an order 
for a renewal for another year of each 
of these three subscriptions. 

Please see that the subscriptions are 
renewed at once so-there will be no 
break in the copies reaching us, and if 
you will make out one bili to the 
company for all three of the — 
tions, we will see that it is promptly 
paid by check. 

Tre SHREDDED WHeat Company. 

—_—_+o+—_ —__ 

The Bergen ‘ Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Canton, Ohio, announces the 
death of W.-W. Wallace, its advertis- 
ing manager for many years. 
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In .Omaha there are nine ex- 
clusive clothing merchants. Seven 
of them advertise more exten- 
sively in the World-Herald than 
in any other newspaper, and all 
use the World-Herald. 

The judgment of these adver- 
tisers is justified by the fact that 
the World-Herald has a circu- 
lation of 52,000 and is the rec- 
ognized home newspaper of this 
territory. 

Last December the Omaha 
merchants offered to investigate 
local newspaper _ circulations. 
The World-Herald accepted. 
The Bee refused, 

It’s’ the World-Herald in 
Omaha. 


VERREE & CONKLIN (INC.) 
Representatives 
New York and Chicago 








O GET and main- 


tain the public’s 
“good will.” 
Have a story. 
Tell it straight. 
Back it up. 














H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Telephone 3023 Murray Hill 








THE PUZZLE CONTEST 
SCHEME SHOWS ITS 
CLAWS. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR NEWSPAPER AND 
MAGAZINE ADVERTISING—THE 
SOPHISTRY BY WHICH THE PUZ- 
ZLE SCHEMERS REPRESENT TO THE 
CONSUMER THAT ADVERTISING IS 
A GREAT AND UNWARRANTED BUR- 
DEN WHICH IS BEING CARRIED BY 
THE INDIVIDUAL PURCHASER. 


There is more back of the 
“puzzle contest” scheme than the 
advertising world at first suspect- 
ed. The facts in their entirety 
were known to PRINTERS’ INK at 
the time the agitation in these col- 
umns was begun. It was believed 
that the best interests of the ad- 
vettising community demanded 
that the light should be boldly 
turned on before the scheme 
should become strongly intrenched 
in many different industries. 

One fact known to Printers’ 
InK was that the scheme, judged 
solely as a method of producing 
immediate sales, was proving im- 
mensely successful throughout the 
country. In other words, if the 
scheme should be pronounced fair 
and legitimate, it was likely to 
spread like an epidemic. For 
there was no question that the 
puzzle contests were pulling re- 
plies equalled by no previous 
method of advertising. And an 
amazing number of actual sales 
resulted. 

Another fact known to Print- 
ERS’ INK was that the scheme was 
subversive of advertising gener- 
ally. If it should be allowed to 
spread, its baneful effects would be 
felt in every newspaper and mag- 
azine office in the land. A small 
and very infrequent advertisement 
is all that is necessary to launch 
a puzzie contest. In fact, some 
of the parties most conspicuous in 
the puzzle scheme have been so 
imprudent as to come out with 
direct attacks upon the regular 
and accepted advertising medi- 


ums. 

The Story & Clark Piano Com- 
pany, of Chicago, with eight 
branches in different cities, sends 
the following circular to persons 
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who reply to the puzzle proposi- 
tion: 
WHY WE Do IT. 


The large sums of money spent each 
year by manufacturers in advertising 
are probably never considered by the in- 
dividual purchaser of just one or two 
of their productions, but when one 
takes into account the cost of newspa- 
per, magazine and other advertising, 
the expense becomes apparent. 

For instance, a half-page advertise- 
ment in a daily paper will cost several 
hundred dollars; in a popular maga- 
zine, probably a deumen dollars, etc., 
and the cost of maintaining advertising 
for weeks at a time runs into thou- 
sands of dollars. By eliminating all 
this advertising expense you can read- 
ily understand why we make such an 
offer to the ‘gger We feel that by 
distributing the cost of advertising in 
this way, we will gain the gratitude of 
all who are fortunate enough to pos- 
sess a purchasing coupon, for they can 
then purchase the very best instrument 
in the world for less than the much 
cheaper grades sell for. 

The one-price system established 
years ago by our company prevails in 
all our stores throughout the United 
States, and a child can purchase as 
safely from us as the shrewdest buyer, 
as the price of each piano is marked in 
plain figures. 


Story & CrarK Piano Company. 


Mr. E. H. Story, president of 
the company, when interviewed 
by the Music Trades, makes the 
following additional statement: 
“Then there is the question of ad- 
vertising. There is a great deal 
of money wasted by injudicious 
expenditures in this direction. 
For instance, J do not think that 
any piano house is justified by the 
returns in taking half a page ina 
New York: daily newspaper. Some 
houses advertise as if they had 
money to throw away, but, if the 
reader be intelligent, he must feel 
that the house expects to get it 
back some way.” 

The piano and player houses 
have been among the heaviest ad- 
vertisers in both newspapers and 
magazines. The consumer is be- 
ing told that such advertising is 
wasteful and extravagant, and 
that he, the consumer, must event- 
ually pay the bill. In other words, 
the public is being cautioned 
against patronizing. large adver- 
tisers unless it wishes to pay ex- 
orbitant prices. The puzzle con- 
test purports to be a plan of giv- 
ing the consumer his share of the 
money heretofore wasted in ex- 
cessive advertising. A certain 
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proportion of the consuming pub- 
lic is very susceptible to such 


sophistry. 

he movement among the pub- 
lishers who will not hereafter ac- 
cept puzzle contest advertising 
(with coupon or credit check ac- 
companiment) continues to gain 
force. In New York City the fol- 
lowing dailies have thus far taken 
such position: Times, Sun, Press, 
Tribune, Evening Mail, Evening 
Post and Globe. A petition or 
protest has been presented to the 
New York papers which is re- 
markable for the weight of the 
signatures attached, and new 
names are being added daily: 

We, the undersigned, believing that 
piano contest advertising through which 
certificates or “checks” are given to 
contestants, is detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the trade at large, and tends to 
destroy a confidence in all adver- 
tising, thereby depreciating the value 
of newspaper space, respectfully re- 
quest the a publishers of 
Greater New York and vicinity not to 
accept any form of this objectionable 
advertising. _ 

Signed, Steinway & Sons, Mason & 
Hamlin Company, Kranich & Bach, 
The Aeolian Company, Hardman, Peck 
& Co., Horace Waters & Co., Krakauer 
Brothers, Hazelton Brothers, Sohmer 
& Co., Mehlin & Sons, Decker & Son, 
The Sterling Piano Company, John 
Wanamaker, Frederick Loeser & Co., 
B. H. Janssen, Kroeger Piano Com- 
pany, Behning Piano Company, Winter 
& Co., Strich & Zeidler, E. B. Bogart 
& Co. 

--- tee 
AN EXHIBIT OF ADVERTISING 
IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Believing that the people of Phila- 
delphia do not realize that many of the 
advertising ideas used to make popular 
the famous advertised products of the 
country are originated, designed and 
lithographed in this city, the Manufac- 
turers’ hab opened last week a unique 
exhibition demonstrating what Philadel- 
hia talent has accomplished along this 
ine. The exhibition is conducted by 
the Ketterlinus Lithographic Manufac- 
turing Company, under the auspices of 
the club. 

The exhibition contains numerous ex- 
amples of color reproductions as used 
by the prominent advertisers of the 
United States, and is a comprehensive 
demonstration of the: most modern ideas 
in lithography and printing. Ingenious- 
ly arranged are window displays, vari- 
ous unique show cards, original ideas 
in catalogues and booklets, brilliant ef 
fects in posters and original paintings 
by prominent artists who specialize in 
advertising work. 

An interesting feature of the display 
is a demonstration of how lithograph- 
ing is accomplished. Each step _ is 
shown, from the first color to the fin- 
ished product. 
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The 
March Gain 


Chicago Record-Heral 


in March, 1910, gained 
over March, 1909 


310 Columns 


in display and classified 
advertising—the seven- 
teenth consecutive month 
of advertising gains in 


‘ Ghe — 
Chicago Record-Herald 
154 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














DOES YOUR LETTER 
WORK MEASURE UP 
TO THIS STANDARD ? 











The New York Post 
Office declined to accept 
our letters for mailing 
as third-class matter 
without a signed state- 
ment that they were not 
individually typewritten 
but were reproduced 
automatically on our 
Typewriter Press. 


Give our representative 
an opportunity to show 
you specimens. 


American Letter Co. 


Patentees and Sole Operators of 


the Typewriter Press 


64-68 Fulton St. New York City. 


Telephone John 1958 
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THE AD WRITER IN FICTION. 





_ At last that great American institu- 
tion, the ad-writer, has found his way 
into fiction. He becomes the hero of 
a story in the April number of Hamp- 
ton’s Magazine. 

That story is called “A Number Two 
Jason,” and its author, Harris Merton 
Lyon, pays this tribute to the youthful 
country genius who, because of his abil- 
ity to write effective ‘“‘copy,” became 
prosp#*ous and famous: 

“Alexander Simpson had gone to Chi- 
cago, where he soon became ‘Aleck.’ 
Being quick-witted, supplied with plenty 
of dynamic gumption, with a fund of 
marvelous words like unto a cascade of 
dictionaries, thesauruses and encyclo- 
pedias, plus the enthusiasm of an in- 
ventor, he went into the advertising 
business and wrote ads. The men who 
spend a hundred thousand to five hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year telling you, 
in an indelible fashion, that you really 
cannot pursue happiness on this planet 
unless you eat their crackers, wear their 
shirts, and leap along on their brand of 
rubber heels are, after all, poets. The 
fact that they can spend five hundred 
thousand dollars would seem to deny 
this statement; but they really are 
dreamers and doers. And their main 
tools are words. 

“Alexander fair dripped with words; 
every time he wrote a sentence it hit 
like the hammer of Thingumbob. He 
spoke in slogans, for the slogans 
slugged. His pen was as swift and 
deadly as a billy club. He used these 
little knobby, gnurly, Anglo-Saxon 
phrases that jammed your fist into your 
pocket, jerked out your money, slammed 
it on the counter, and made you bark 
hoarsely for whatever kind of goods 
he was writing about. As a_ factor 
in the American game of Sell-’em- 
Something he was distinctly worth 
while. 

“He quit kyrielle and went in for 
the Capital Letter Con-talk. In ten more 
short months he was getting ten thou- 
sand a year. His dynamo was whirl- 
ing and spitting at a tremendous num- 

r of revolutions per second. Chi- 
cago hecame too small for him. He 
burst into New York and started an 
advertising agency of his own. The first 
year he made thirty thousand dollars.” 


—_————+0 


A unique plan of advertising co- 
operation with advertisers is a dealer’s 
folder, issued by the Frank Munsey 
Company for six large advertisers. 
100,000 large color folders, reproduc- 
ing in full size the covers of all the 
Munsev magazines, and on the other 
side describing the advertising cam- 
paigns of Keepcool Underwear, Hawes 
von Gal hats, Soisette Silk Onyx Ho- 
sierv. Silver Collars and President Sus- 
penders. Even the list of magazines 
used hv each advertiser is given. 

Arother unusual thing is an 8-page 
advertisement for the newly organized 
E. M. F. Company. in the shape of an 
article by R. H. Davis on how Flan- 
ders turned $195,000 into $6,000,000 in 
20 months. 


FUN AT THE ATLAS CLUB. 


“The Birthday—or Who's Who in 
Advertising” was the information given 
on the cover of the programme of the 
annual frolic of the Atlas Club, of 
Chicago. Appropriately enough, the 
frolic was held on the night of All 
Fools’ Day. 

The nub of the foolery comes from 
the fact that on the evening of Decem. 
ber 14th, last, a dinner was tendered to 
John Lee Mahin, in celebration of his 
reaching his fortieth birthday. The 
Atlas Club prepared a burlesque of this 
dinner, and the burlesque was what all 
burlesques should be—but frequently 
are not—a good-humored imitation, 
with neither malice nor sting. 

On a raised platform at one end of 
the Gold Room of the Annex were ar- 
ranged semi-circular tables, at which 
which were seated “David Lee,” whose 
“birthday” was being fittingly and fit- 
fully celebrated, and his friends. 

The “cast of characters” included: 
Stanley Clague, Ben Kastor, Will Rank 
(Wm. H. Rankin), E. C. Patterson, 
Little Jeff, Wm. Free, Hugo Chalmers, 
Wm. Galloway, Wilbur Nesbit, James 
Ryan_Into-It, Dave Lee, Dave Lee, 
Jr., Murray Springer, Malcolm Hart, 
Louis A. Hodges, F. W. Thurneau, 
R. G. Gould, Charles S. Frederick, W. 
K. Cochrane, J. A. Dickson, Frank L 
E. Gauss, Lee Maxwell, Roger Hoyt, 
Himself. 

E. C. Patterson, H. E. Patterson, A. 
E. Chamberlain and Norman Mason, 
as “waiters,” supplied the minstrel fea- 
ture of the evening, while Guy Pierce 
directed the orchestra. 

Louis A, Hodges, as “Will Rank”’— 
imitating Wm. H. Rankin, vice-presi- 
dent of the Mahin Advertising Com- 
pany, took charge of the “birthday din- 
ner,” and in a ‘‘few well-chosen words,” 
introduced “Wilbur D. Nesbit,” in the 
person of J. A. Dickson, as toastmaster. 
Mr. Nesbit was toastmaster at the Ma- 
hin birthday dinner. Mr. Dickson was 
disguised with a wig and a cigar, and 
his imitation of Nesbit as toastmaster 
was perfect, even to his intonation and 
to his manipulation of the cigar. 

During the dinner, Mr. Dickson 
(again imitating Mr. Nesbit), said: “1 
saw a familiar face in the audience, but 
I don’t see it now (inasmuch as Nesbit 
had changed his seat)—I know it is 
here because I saw him bring it with 
him.” He finally located Mr. Nesbit 
and asked him to speak. After a few 
well-chosen remarks, Mr. Nesbit recited 
“From Kokomo to Kankakee,’ and 
after a splendid ovation responded Py 
reciting his justly famous poem, “ 
Friend or Two.” 

W. M. Shirley, as “C. E. Raymond,” 
then presented “David Lee” with a 
handsome “‘loving cup,” which was ac- 
cepted by “Dave Lee” in a brief but 
eloquently feeling speech. W. K. Coch- 
rane, as “Bill Galloway, of Waterloo,” 
F. L. E. Gauss, as “James Ryan ‘Into- 
It”—representing Mr. Int-Hout, of the 
Mahin Company; Chas, Fredericks, as 
“Hugo Chalmers”; H. H. Chandler, as 
“Wm. C. Free,” and O. M. Howard, as 
“Ridgeway Davis,’ also made speeches 
pncedying those delivered at the Mahin 
dinner. The latter doubled as E. J. 
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Ridgeway and R. H. Davis, and as a 
testimonial of his regard gave “Dave 
Lee” a gorgeous “black opal”—a chunk 
of anthracite. g 

G. A. Hammer, as “Jubi Lee,” the 
father of “Dave Lee,” gave a good- 
natured take-off on_the speech deliv- 
ered “| Basar Lee Mahin, Sr., at the 
original dinner. 

he musical programme, which was 
under the direction of Guy Pierce, 
Western manager of the Associated 
Sunday Magazine, was one of the star 
features of the evening. The Sextette 
from Lucia, arranged for four voices, 
was admirably rendered. 


en ne 


The Advertisers’ Club, of New Or- 
leans, Inc., held its formal dinner 
March 22nd. The purpose of the club 
is outlined to be to work by _ every 
means for safer and saner advertis- 
ing in New Orleans;: to work in an 
educational way for the increase in ad- 
vertising knowledge among its mem- 
bers and the community; to provide a 
clearing house of advertising ideas, to 
which each member will contribute and 
from which each member will receive 
benefit; to bring together men who are 
engaged in all the varied departments 
of advertising—the manufacturer, the 
merchant, publisher, advertising agent, 
advertising managers of the various 
firms and corporations, the free-lance 
agent and copy writer, printers who 
evolve advertising ideas and produce 
work calculated to advance advertis- 
ing, the engraver, the outdoor adver- 
tising man, the novelty manufacturer 
and qualified representatives of all 
these classes; also any other repre- 
sentative advertising medium or propo- 
sition whose originators or representa- 
tives may, in the opinion of the mem- 
bers of the club, contribute to the ad- 
vancement of advertising and the pur- 
poses of this organization; to furnish 
all these common ground upon which 
they may unite for the advancement 
of advertising generally, and for a bet- 
ter appreciation of each other’s work 
in the profession; to further good fel- 
lowship among advertising men; to 
promote the mutual interests of its 
members and to work for truth and 
honesty in advertising and advertising 
metheds. ' 
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Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 

LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 
everywhere. 











New York Herald 
Syndicate 


“THE WIDOW WISE” 


Stunning new feature 
in color. 
Lines by Paul West. II- 
lustrations by Prince 
Troubetskoi, Grant, 
Loomis, Wright, Ashe 
Flagg, Nadherny, Morgan 
and other well-known art- 
ists. 





Something “Big” 
Connection 
Jeffries-Johnson Fight. 
Write for particulars. 





Full-page Sunday fea- 
tures. 

Special Cable and Tele- 
graph service. 

Daily Matrix services— 
News, Woman’s and Com- 
ics. Daily Photograph ser- 
vice. 

For particulars apply to 


New York Herald Syndicate, 


Herald Square, New York 
Canadian Branch: 
Desbarats Building, Montreal. 


















About NEW ORLEANS 








The largest cot- 
ton market in the 
world, outside of 
Liverpool, is: New 
Orleans. A_ big 
proportion of the 
South’s billion 
dollar cotton crop 
is handled in New 
Orleans, and the 
amount of money 
it brings to the 
city is tremen- 
dous. 








New York 





The unfailing barometer of 


a medium’s value is its classi- 
fied advertising columns 


The New Orleans Item 


is the Want Ad medium of New Or- 
leans, carrying more of this business 
than any other newspaper in the city 
We prove it. 


SMITH & BUDD CO., Foreign Representatives 


Chicago St. Louis 
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ANOTHER GOOD “PILGRIM” 
DINNER. 


The Pilgrim Publicity Association 
held anes extremely interesting 
meeting March 380th. George B. Gal- 
lop presided. A graphophone concert 
was a feature. ‘Advertising and Sell- 
ing’ was the subject. Don Seitz made 
an address (see elsewhere) and so did 
Edward E. Fowler, president of the 
Boston Sales Managers’ Club. 

Mr. Fowler said: “Advertising to the 
modern salesman is like the attorney 
to his client, and any salesman who 
does not fully realize the help adver- 
tising is to him is standing in his own 
light. Merchandising is done in such 
a way in this period that it becomes 
absolutely necessary for the salesman 
to exert every energy and accept every 
aid if he is to be successful. Every 
advertising man is a salesman; every 
salesman is an advertising man, 

“This is an age of education. There 
are hundreds of manufacturing plants 
which have established schools for the 
instruction of their salesmen, and one 
of the principal courses in these schools 
is ‘advertising. One of the best sales 
managers in the country defines sales- 
manship as the ability to make the 
other fallow feel as you do about what 
you have to sell.” 





——_+o+—__—__ 
HOW TO ADVERTISE THE 
CHURCH 


There was formerly a certain magic 
in the adage, “It pays to advertise.” 
But the application of the principle re- 
quires an increasing admixture of 
brains to make the advertising pay. 
This is especially true of church ad- 
vertising, thinks the Chicago Interior. 
“Although there is enormous annual 
increase in the volume of advertising 
put forth in America,” says this writer, 
“the capable American man of affairs 
is farther than ever before from blind 
faith that to advertise—any way, any- 
where—is an omnipotent and infallible 
method of getting business.” If the 
Church is going to advertise, he con- 
tinues, “it had heer, before it begins, 
get enough in touch with modern ideas 
on the subject to apply intelligently 
the principles of publicity which adver- 
tising experience has worked out.” 
Further: 

“Blundering into publicity campaigns 
with a notion that anything is useful 
that attracts attention, will lose the 
Church a great deal more influence than 
is gained. 

“Especially ought the Church to 
note how promptly experienced pro- 
moters of advertising acknowledge that 
some lines of occupation are outside 
the advertising range.” 


Cc. I. Putnam, for the past year 
manager of the hastern office of Payne 
& Young and before that general man- 
ager of C. E. Sherin Advertising Com- 
pany, has established a special agency 
of his own at 80 West Thirty-third 
Street, New York. He starts with the 
Eastern representation of the Des 
Moines Register and Leader and the 
Evening Tribune. 
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ALL THIS ADVERTISING IN ONE 
PAPER. 





Granp Rapips, Micu., April 3, 1910, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

From one issue of a certain news- 
paper I have catalogued the following 
medical and questionable advertising, 
showing how much in need ‘it is of the 
clean policies of which you are writing 
in Printers’ Inx: 

Dr. King’s New Life Pills. 

Zoroline. 

Eckman’s Alterative. 

Goldman’s Hair Restorer. 

Samose. 

Solubrin. 

Kavita, 


Vinol. 

Lydia Pinkham. 

Rexall 93 

Dr. Chase Catarrh Powder. 

Mentho-Lexine. 

Tonsiline. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 

Mi-o-na. 

Parisian Sage. 

Casca Royal Pills. 

say oe 

Dr. Robinson. 

Thargol Compound. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Orrine. 

Cascarets. 

Pape’s Diapepsin. 

Castoria. 

Bucklen’s Arnica Salve. 

Laxo-Bromo oe wom” 

Bin-ter Complexion Tablets. 

Duffy’s Pure Malt Whisky. 

This is all in addition to some beer 
and whisky and Florida land ads. What 
do you think of the motey company! 


eS. ae 


Milwaukee will entertain the Central 
Division of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America at its annual conven- 
tion, June 14th and 15th. As many as 
500 advertising men from the States 
of Indiana, hio and Michigan are 
expected. 











To reach the CATHOLIC GERMANS 
of St. Louis, Cincinnati and the 
entire Ohio and Mississippi Valley 
use either or both, editions of the 


Herold des Glaubens 
Circulation nearly 40,000 copies per issue 
Established 1850 
Main Office: EMPLE BLDG., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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10,070 M2'ne Unitca States’ 











[Tm & 
Moving Picture News 
reaches ail: Bring You Results 
TRY IT TERMS ON APPLICATION 
Cinematograph Pub. Co., 30 W. 18th 8t.,N.¥. 
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The Tip which Saves the Card 


Treble the life of your filing system by 
using Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards, 

Don’t fray, crack, curl up nor show 
finger marks. Look neater than plain 
guide cards. 

Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards 
are proof against ordinary handling. Tip 
folds over top of guide where wear comes. 


Other guides wear dut in a third of the | 
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| 
| 


| 


| 


time. Ask your dealer for the famous | 


one-piece tip or write us for samples. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 


| 
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“A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 





World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world. 
Exceptional news service, Local, 
National and Foreign. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 510 Orchestra Bidg. 


Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
plication. 














How One Advertiser’s 


Sales Have Been Doubled 


Every dollar this advertiser spends is accomplishing as 
much as two dollars did before—Simply because the 
copy now being used has twice the sales-making power 


Some day, perhaps, we who write 
copy will receive our compensation in 
~ “ees on the goods our copy 
sells, 

If we worked on that basis to-day, 
some writers would probably starve. 

While a few of us would have our 
incomes greatly multiplied. 


There is just as much difference in 
copy—in its sales-making power—as in 
salesmen on the road. 

Some road men are worth perhaps 
$20 a week. And some well up in the 
hundreds. 

One man may make a hundred calls 
and take scareuty a single order. While 
another man, going over the same 
ground, with the same goods, wil] sell 
to nearly every possible purchaser he 
canvasses. 


The cost of space in any publication, 
the cost of printing a booklet, the cost 
of printing and postage on any follow- 
up matter, is precisely the same whether 
the copy is lacking in salesmanship, or 
full of that force. 

Just as railroad fare is the same 
whether you send out a $20-a-week or- 
der taker or a several-thousand-a-year 
salesman, , 


But note the vast difference good 
copy makes in results: 

he advertiser mentioned in the head- 
pe of this advertisement, on a mail- 
order proposition which few have made 
pay, is now getting inquiries, through 
my copy, at an average of 75 cts. apiece 
—where before the inquiries cost $2 
each. 

And the follow-up matter which I 
prepared for this advertiser has con- 
siderably more than doubled the sales— 
though no more money has been spent 
in space or printing. 

Another advertiser, from copy pre- 
pared by me which ran last December, 
is still getting so many direct orders 
(on a cash-with-inquiry proposition) 
that he hasn’t attempted to tabulate 
the results. 





I shall be glad to put, my time 
against yours—without obligation on 
your part—in a discussion of your 
proposition. 

I can handle only a limited amount 
of additional work. So if you have 
need for sales-making copy—advertise- 
ments, booklets, letters—please write 
me at once, 


W. H. CLARK 
1114 World Building, New York 
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BEING HUMAN IN WRITING 
ADVERTISING. 








LITERATURE A FORM OF ADVERTISING 
—HUBBARD'S ADS FOR EQUITABLE 
LIFE AND STANDARD OIL—NECES- 
SITY OF AN IDEA FIRST—EXCERPTS 
FROM ADDRESS AT NEW YORK AD- 
VERTISING MEN’S LEAGUE. 





By Elbert Hubbard. 


I know of no recipe for success 
in advertising. If I did I would 
keep it myself. There is no more 
a science of advertising than there 
is a science of education. But or- 
ganizations like the New York 
Advertising Men’s League are 
working in the right direction. Co- 
operation and harmonious effort 
only can produce great results in 
so‘complex a state of society as 
ours. 

Advertising is a description of a 
place, a thing, an event, All life 
is advertising. I do not differ- 
entiate literature and advertising. 
Herodotus and Plutarch, who told 
us so much of what we know 
about old Greece and Rome, were 
advertising men. 

There are other big advertis- 
ing achievements in history. The 
man who put that defiant message 
in the mouth of Paul Jones 
(something, by the way he never 
said) was a headliner. But “We 
haven’t begun to fight yet” stands 
as an achievement of real adver- 
tising. 

Now I have written some ad- 
vertising myself—for pleasure as 
well as for a consideration. I 
have written one for the Stand- 
ard Oil Company and one for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Com- 
pany. I do not claim to be an ex- 
pert advertising man. But as I 
thought the matter over I de- 
cided that forceful advertising was 
not essentially different from 
other kinds of writing. Before be- 
ginning the advertisement I called 
to mind ahabit of Lincoln’s; upon 
every conceivable occasion he used 
to say, “That reminds me,” and 
then tell a story. I set out to 


write a “that reminds me” adver- 
tisement—to begin with a sentence 
with which every reader would 
agree. 


You.may remember how 
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that advertisement began. “The 
Standard Oil Company is an 
American institution.” Nobod 
could deny the statement; indeed, 


many would be favorably im- 
pressed, for they would call to 
mind other great American insti- 
tutions which excite their pride. 

Was I right, then, in presuming 
that with this sentence I dis- 
armed, in a degree, hostility of 
sentiment? All great writers are 
cumulative and are masters of 
brief and pithy expression. In 
building up this Standard Oil ad- 
vertisement what better models 
could I follow than the classics 
of simple English writing? So 
the next sentence went a step 
ahead; I made another statement 
which could not possibly be de- 
nied. I said: “It deals in an 
American product.” Don’t you 
see now the Stars and Stripes 
waving? Doesn’t that evoke a bit 
of patriotic feeling? If so, you 
are in favorable position to ex- 
tend fair consideration to the fol- 
lowing arguments of the adver- 
tisement. 

In writing advertisements don’t 
be afraid to let yourself get into 
the copy. Let a smile get into the 
ink bottle, if it will. In advertis- 
ing you are dealing with very hu- 
man men and you cannot mistake 
by letting your copy be human. 

In writing advertisements I 
first try to have an idea; then I 
strive to put that idea into a form 
that may be easily read. Cut out 
every superfluous word. Make 
what you say interesting. Litera- 
ture, and that means good adver- 
tising, need not be deadly dull. 

In building the advertisement 
for the Equitable, I tried to get 
a good headline—a thought thar 
could be expanded into a telling 
argument. Between New York 
and Rochester, on the train, I hit 
upon twelve such headlines, each 
of which I believed could be en- 
larged into a good advertisement. 
Then I eliminated and eliminated 
and reduced the twelve co the one 
that impressed me as the best. 

That one I submitted to Paul 
Morton and he seemed to like it. 
The advertisement stirred up in- 
terest, too. For instance, certain 
professional men wrote heatedly 


























to Mr. Morton protesting against 
employing me to write the adver- 
tising. One man especially in- 
sisted upon an explanation. Mr. 
Morton made use of the fifty word 
telegraph rate, and wired this 
gentleman as follows: “The rea- 
son why we have Elbert Hubbard 
write our advertising is that you 
will write and ask us why we 
have Elbert Hubbard do our ad- 
vertising. Our representative will 
call upon you at ten to-morrow 
morning to explain in person.” 
Could that man turn down the 
representative? Did not the com- 
pany have a man interested in 
company’s policies in that man? 

So I say, in all advertising be 
human. Appeal to the great com- 
mon instincts of mortal men. Let 
your advertising speak out of your 
own personality. And make that 
personality of yours healthy, nor- 
mal and honest. 





ADVERTISING MEN’S LEAGUE’S 
PROMINENT SPEAKERS. 


The Advertising Men’s League, of 
New York, had as speakers Friday 
night, at its’ meeting at the National 

Sheldon Dr. Lee 
Galloway, of New York University; 
Emerson P. Harris, of Advertising and 
Selling, and Elbert Hubbard. 

Mr. Sheldon, who was the last 
— of the evening, endeavored to 
show some of the principles that must 
enter into any science of advertising. 
One great law is “Tell the truth.” 
Back of that law, Mr. Sheldon said, 
is the principle that an advertising man 
must establish confidence between his 
house and the public. The time for the 
highwayman in advertising has for- 
ever gone. Mr. Sheldon said further: 
“When many years ago I was sell- 
ing books, I sat. one evening at my 
hotel and tried to explain a_ very 
poor day. Why had I failed? I tried 
to understand the processes a man’s 
mind went through in the cases I did 
sell. I finally determined that in every 
sale there must be first attention; then 
favorable attention; a good salesman 
will change this ‘into interest and this 
interest into a desire to buy. That 
desire to buy will lead to action—to 
the putting down of the hand in the 
pocket for the money. 

“It is the same with advertising. 
A successful selling advertisement must 
create this successive change of mind 
that leads to action. Appeal to the 
universal instincts—fatherhood. moth- 
erhood, ambition and even vanity.” 

Dr. Galloway, of New York Uni- 
versity School of Finance, outlined a 
proposed course of lectures on ad- 
vertising and-the place of advertising 
in a course of study in preparation for 
business. 
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EEE CME BARI 
The Standard Paper for Business Sta- 
tionery—“Look for the Water-mark’’ 





HEAP wood-pulp 
stock is good enough 
for the newspaper 

that lives but a day. 

Books live longer and re- 
quire better. 

Letters are often pre- 
served for a lifetime, and 
need the best paper obtain- 
able. That 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water-Mark.’’ 


is good paper for commercial 
stationery is the testimony 
of discriminating business 
men—many of them have 
told us it is the best. 


Prove this for yourself—have 
your printer show you the Old 
Hampshire Bond Book of Spec- 
imens, or, better still, write us 
for a copy. It contains sug- 
gestive specimens of _letter- 
heads and _ other business 
forms, printed, lithographed 
and engraved on the white and 
fourteen colors of Old Hamp- 
shire Bond. Please write on 
your present letterhead. 


i 


AIP AVES 
i{) , 
YINVD 





Hampshire Paper Co. 


The only paper makers in the 
world making bond paper 
exclusively. 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Made “A Little Better than Seems Nec- 
essary’—“Look for the Water-mark” 
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“A Razor-Saver for 


Shavers” is the title Circulation 


of a wee circular 
that tells all about a Manager Wanted 
new idea for adding 
new joys to self- 
shaving. We will 
send the circular free 
on request. “You're | 
next!” | 
The application of 3- 
























By a standard magazine, 
published in Chicago. 
Must have _ successful 
record in_ handling 
agents, promoting circu- 








in-One will make any | lation schemes and news- 
razor cut easier, bet- | = 
ter and stay sharp | stands sales. Give full 
longer. It will keep , 
any razor edge always || particulars regarding 
keen and as smooth , ‘ 

as velvet. Don’t scoff! Buy 3-in- | qualifications, past expe- 


One and try this new idea. i | i 
Big 8 oz. bottle—50 cts.; 3 0z.—25 rience, age, Salary ¢€x- 
cts.; 1 oz.—10 cts, All pected, etc. 


stores. 


Send for FREE SAMPLE 
and special scientific circular. 








ADDRESS : 





3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 











| TC. M. L,”’ care of Printers’ Ink 





12 Broadway, New York 






We control over six miles of outdoor ad- 
vertising space covering greater Boston 
and New England generally. We areina 
position to guarantee the best of locations, 
the best of workmanship, the best of 
service. 


BILL POSTING 
PAINTED SIGN DISPLAY | 


COVERING GREATER BOSTON 


_ NOT IN THE TRUST 


§PRAGUE-NUGENT CO 


PAINTED DISPLAYS 
INDEPENDENT POSTING SERVICE 
16 ASH ST. Boston 
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STARTING A MARKET FOR 
A MASSAGE CREAM. 





PRELIMINARY WORK CAREFULLY 
DONE—AN INTERESTING SUCCESS 
WITH A MODEST START—MISTAKE 
OF POOR DISTRIBUTION AFTER AD- 
VERTISING RECTIFIED. 





Krank’s Pink Blush massage 
cream first asked the patronage 
of the general public in the As- 
sociated Sunday Magazines, Feb- 
ruary 13th, of this year; but so 
thoroughly had the’ preliminary 
work been done that already A. 
J. Krank, of St. Paul, has a place 
as the maker of a much-sought: 
after toilet preparation. 

After thorough distribution in 
the drug stores of the country 
through liberal terms and intro- 
ductory offers the cream has been 
placed within the reach of every- 
body, and Mr. Krank will spend 
$75,000 this year telling the peo- 
ple how good it is. 

Mr. Krank has a cutlery. store 
in St. Paul, and has been making 
supplies for barbers for twenty- 
six years. He has made his mas- 
sage cream for several years, 
pushing it only moderately among 
the barbers. Last fall he decided 
on a national campaign, and put 
his business in the hands of the 
Mitchell Advertising Agency, of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

In starting the campaign he 
made a modest appropriation and 
used most of it in the House- 
keeper, Minneapolis. The returns 
were Satisfactory, but he found 
that the distribution had not been 
sufficiently thorough. There were 
calls for his cream too many 
places where it was not handled. 
He withdrew the advertising and 
began a campaign directed to the 
dealer, in order to get ready for 
his advertising. 

With his advertising scheme 
mapped out and the ads prepared, 
he issued a booklet to the drug 
trade making a special offer for 
sample jars of the cream and 
containing proofs of the ads he 
intended to use, and the mediums 
in which they would appear. He 
also added the circulation of the 
magazines, and his ad by city and 
state. 
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This was followed by visits of 
his traveling men and very little 
difficulty was experienced in plac- 
ing the cream. The booklet was 
in convenient form for preserva- 
tion and packed with strong ar- 
gument about advertised goods 
and Pink Blush. A sample jar 
was also mailed each druggist 
who got the booklet. 

Every druggist who ordered 
any of the cream signed an agree- 
ment to maintain a certain price, 
and much was made in the book- 
let of the fact that all druggists 
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A GOOD MAGAZINE LAYOUT. 


had an equal chance to cash in 
on the advertising being done 
from the St. Paul office. 

The orders from dealers, as 
fast as obtained, or as they were 
sent in, were turned over to the 
nearest jobber and the goods 
shipped to him. 

Special effort has been made to 
cover the Pacific Coast territory, 
the Pacific Monthly, Sunset and 
Overland Monthly being used, in 


addition to the Sunday maga- 
zines. This is all the periodical 
advertising now being done. 


Street cars are also being used 
in Indianapolis and Los Angeles. 

“The advertising is already 
bringing results,” said Mr. Krank, 
three weeks after the first ad ap- 
peared. “In St. Louis was a 
druggist to whom we had difficulty 
in selling the goods. In fact, he 
didn’t order any. But we made 
arrangements so that he could get 
some quickly, and this morning 
comes another order from him. 
The cream shows itself to be a 
repeater. 
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Why You Should Consider 


Wheelwright’s 
Best Patent Finish 
Paper For Your 


Next Catalog 


It has the advantages of 
dull-coated paper or coated 
stock, with none of the 
disadvantages. It will re- 
produce your goods with 
the same photogravure or 
photographic effect as dull- 
coated papers and without 
the unpleasant glare of 
highly coated stock. 

It costs from a cent to two 
cents per pound less than 
coated or dull-coated 
stock, and may save a cent 
or more per copy in post- 
age. You can increase the 
number of pages in your 
catalog without increasing 
the cost of mailing. 

Its soft, velvet finish 
makes it admirable for 
high-grade book or cata- 
log work where there is 
profuse illustration. Send 
us your catalog and we 
will make a dummy and 
tell you what our paper 
will save. Let us send 
you samples of cut work 
on B. P. F. and the name 
of our nearest dealer. 


Geo. W. Wheelwright 
Co. 


Paper 


95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“One definite illustration of this 
occurred in Minneapolis. Two 
druggists on opposite corners at 
a street-car junction point were 
asked to install the goods when 
we used the Minneapolis Journal 
for a short time last summer. 
One man ordered a sixth of a 





Pink Blush Cream is not sticky! 
Now you know the reason why it 
is different 5 . 
reason is, there is no glycerine 
or harmful in it. 
Still another is, that it changes all complexions 
to oats It fills out hollows—removes 
firm, smooth, delicate skin. Try 
it. You need not use powder after using. 


Krank's Pink Blush Massage Cream 


Foe aale at your drugs Made by A J. KRANIK, St Pout 80c., 75, $1.00 jars 












Wifie— 

Hubby will sit up 
and take notice when 
he sees your sweet 


Pink Blush 


























TROLLEY CAR CARDS. 


dozen and the other none. The 
day after the advertising ap- 
peared two people asked the man 
who had none for the cream. 
They then walked across the 
street and got it. They liked it 
and told their friends and _ told 
them where they got it. The first 
man soon put in a line of Pink 
Blush, but he had permanently 
lost his first two callers and lost 
their friends, because they nat- 
urally bought other druggist arti 
cles from the man who had the 
cream they wanted.” 

Space in the monthlies is quar- 
ter page, and in the Sunday Mag- 
azines it varies from a page to 
quarters. In all the ads appears 
a cut of the jar of cream and the 
Yukon exposition premium which 
was awarded with the first gold 
medal ever awarded massage 
cream. 

—_+o-—___ 

George H. Perry, sales manager for 
Gimbel Brethers, addressed the Adver- 
tising Club of the Young Men’s Chiri:- 
tian Association, of Scranton, Pa., on 
the evening of March 28th. Mr. Perry 
urged truthfulness in advertising, and 
counselled against exaggeration. He 
said he believed the local newspaper 
was the best medium for the retail 
dealer without a doubt. 
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Underwood 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 

















Underwood Bookkeeping is as perfect 
as Underwood Correspondence. 


The Underwood Billing, Invoicing, 
Bookkeeping, Correspondence 


TYPEWRITERS make it possible 


to thoroughly systematize any business. 








“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy.” 








Underwood Typewriter 
Company 


(Incorporated) 


241 Broadway, New York 
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The Same _ It seems hon be 
as inevitable as 

_. the measles that 

Y when an indus- 
try has its thoughts forcibly 
turned to the need for increased 
demand, that the press agent is 
set to work as a panacea for the 
ills of the business. 

The newest industry to “take” 
the common disease of young 
advertisers is the raisin industry. 
With great acclaim April 30th has 
been set as a “national raisin 
day,” promoted at an expense of 
over $10,000! The Fresno, Cal., 
chamber of commerce and raisin 
growers are pushing this idyllic 
enterprise, and have adopted as 
the year’s slogan: “Eat raisin 
bread.” Cup contests for the best 
raisin bread have also been ar- 
ranged, 

It is dollars to raisins, of 
course, that the thickly populated 
centers of the East and Middle 
West will practically never know 
that the momentous day has ar- 
rived. For many months past 
press agents have sent out “dope” 
to the newspapers, but few im- 
portant papers have been so inno- 
cently philanthropic as to spend 
their money to increase the sales 
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of the raisin packers, to whom 
they owe nothing. 

The raisin packers have been as. 
sessed 50 cents per ton for the 
expenses of the gala day. Local 
pride, of course, will make the 
affair seem important in Califor- 
nia; but the big raisin market js 
not there. The Southern Pacific 
Railroad will have raisins fea- 
tured on the dining-car on that 
day and the Santa Fe has prom- 
ised to help; but what a most fee- 
bly impotent attempt to affect a 
market so big! $10,000 spent on 
a newspaper display advertising 
campaign in the most likely mar- 
kets would have accomplished big 
and real things. What is needed 
is a big spring and summer de- 
mand for raisins; and if the $10,- 
ooo had been spent, as the brick 
manufacturers spent a like amount 
—to educate themselves to see the 
need for a big permanent adver- 
tising appropriation—then we 
might hope to see raisins rise in 
demand. But as it is a mere drop 
in the bucket is accomplished at 
expense all out of proportion. 

Not only the raisin growers, but 
all growers of apricots, prunes, 
peaches, currants, etc. greatly 
need educational advertising. The 
growing prosperity of the country 
has strongly tended to lessen de- 
mand for these simple and _ nutri- 
tious foods, but they have a pecu- 
liar opportunity at present. The 
present demand for all dried fruits 
is very dull, and the entire trade 
is somewhat pessimistic. Good 
creative display advertising, defin- 
itely educational in effect, is the 
best spring medicine for the whole 
line of dried fruits. 





A week or two 

Combating go the Federa- 
the Tide tion of Nebras- 
of the ka Retailers 
Times adopted resolu- 
tions condemning 
as “unreasonable and unfair the 
attitude of pattern companies in 
accepting advertisements that aim 
to hurt the retailer in his local 
territory.” This was obviously the 
wielding of another weapon upon 
the mail-order advertiser. Mem- 
bers were urged to refuse to pro- 
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mote and circulate magazines 
jdentified with any line of pat- 
terns which carry mail-order ad- 
yertisements. 

In the preambles to these reso- 
lutions the Nebraskan retailers 
point out that the sale of paper 
patterns is confined almost exclu- 
sively to retail drygoods stores, 
and that many retailers are pro- 
moting the circulation of the pat- 
tern companies’ magazines by tak- 
ing yearly subscriptions for them 
or by selling single copies of them 
in their pattern or periodical de- 
partment. ee 

The retailers are entirely within 
their rights, of course, but they 
must know, upon serious reflec- 
tion, that they cannot possibly re- 
tard the success of the mail-order 
houses. The very announcement 
of their resolution to the local 
public must react against them. 

The people will buy where they 
can get the most for their money 
—whether that “most” be service, 
quality or whatnot. It is a sad 
reflection on retailing that so many 
cheap and flashy mail-order houses 
can succeed in getting trade away 
from local dealers. It indicates a 
real lack either of good service and 
good goods, at attractive prices, or 
of the knowledge where they can 
be obtained locally. ~ 

In combating the fashion maga- 
zines the retailers are also making 
a losing crusade. The people will 
have them, and the dealers can of- 
fer them nothing even as a substi- 
tute. They are also barking up 
the wrong tree, for the mail-order 
houses doing the biggest Nebraska 
business don’t advertise in the 
fashion magazines at all. The lo- 
cal retailers. if they run their 
stores with far-sighted policy, can 
beat the mail-order houses without 
resolutions and outcry. 








Advertising Having made re- 
and markable prog- 
Pack ress in but four 
cKage years in estab- 
Weights jishing standards 
of food purity, reputable manufac- 
turers are now urging standard- 
ization. of weights in package 
goods with a zeal which speaks 
strongly for the enlightened re- 


gard for the consumer viewpoint, 
which advertising manufacturers 
are so fast coming to realize as 
vital. 

Down in New Orleans the short 
weight warning of New York’s 
weig/its superintendent has moved 
Geot ge Thompson, a_ well- 
known wholesaler and president 
of the New Orleans Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, to discuss 
the situation very frankly, realiz- 
ing that present high-price agita- 
tion has centered attention on the 
point. He said: 

As a matter of fact the Federal food 
authorities are — proceeding against 
manufacturers and dealers who are 
misstating facts as to weights or meas- 
ures; and to prove the correctness of 
the Federal authorities’ position, they 
are obtaining convictions in almost 
every instance, 

The demand and the importance of 
marketing this way were created by the 
manufacturers’ large advertising, bring- 
ing the results that they were after— 
business. If the consuming public is 
willing to purchase its supplies packed 
this way it should be privileged to do 
so. If it wants bulk goods, net weight, 
either in cereals, crackers, olive oil or 
similar goods it is also its option to 
purchase that way. But if it wants 
advertised goods, well-known brands, 
put up in 7“ form, it should be 
—s to take the package that the 
manufacturer builds his reputation on. 
The manufacturer or jobber or other 
dealers are not in the business to hold 
up the American public, but to furnish 
it with its food supplies on a legitimate 
basis; and it is fallacy and poor ar- 
gument for some to continue to harp 
on the fact that merchandising to-day 
in many instances is a cheat and a de- 
ception. 

This State Superintendent of Weights 
refers to gallon cans of tomatoes that 
never have contained a gallon. It was 
never intended that they should hold a 
gallon, and for use in the trade are 
calleda No. 10 can. Some people call them 
gallons, which is a misnomer on their 
part, but the packer or merchant should 
not be held responsible for their error. 
There are different grades of tomatoes. 
Some contain more water than others. 
There are different _— of dry goods. 
As to the matter of price, quality com- 
mands its figure. If the consuming pub- 
lic wants cheap goods, it must ex- 
pect inferior quality. If it wants Al 
stock, it knows the penalty—a higher 
price. 

He refers to the deception in bot- 
tles used in connection with the pack- 
ing of olive oil. Large bottles that he 
states were formerly called a quart, are 
now known as “large” bottles. All 
the principal olive oil ckers have 
packed many sizes of olive oils and 
similar goods and they not only pack 
full quart bottles, but they pack other 
size containers. Some of the packers mark 
the respective sizes “large,’’ ‘“‘medium” 
and “small”; others, “bottles,” “half 

















bottles” and “‘quarter bottles,” and the 
consuming public knows well what they 
are to get when they order a special 
brand large bottle. 

Mr. Thompson is quite right in 
saying that the manufacturer as 
often as the retailer “short 
weights,” but unless weight is a 
condition of sale the manufactur- 
er is evading the weight issue 
rather than being dishonest. Many 
manufacturers, instead of raising 
price, are reducing weight—a 
practice not exactly fair and 
square to consumers. The steps 
taken by representative, broad- 
minded advertising manufacturers 
of food products last week in New 
York to have weights printed on 
packages are in the interest of 
greater public confidence in ad- 
vertising and therefore of higher 
importance than any obstacles in 
the way. 








Clothes Wise manufac- 
vs. turers and mer- 

: chants have real- 

Food ized long ago 
that their busi- 

ness, whatever it is, is kept alive 
by the tide of human desires—a 
tide which had its ebb and flow. 

A grocery jobber the other day 
remarked that the public at this 
time of the year is “spending 
most of its money on clothes, and 
economizing at the dinner table.” 
Another jobber replied that not 
only is it so at this season, but 
that the climbing prices (which 
have hit food products most of 
all) are introducing almost an 
epidemic of cheaper meals and 
general food economy. 

Frank Van Camp has, in his 
offices, data showing in just what 
communities the people are spend- 
ing the largest per capita sum on 
food as against clothes; and he 
says there are any number of 
communities where people habit- 
ually spend a much greater pro- 
portion of income on _ clothes 
than many other cities and states 
spend. 

It is evident that character, 
climate, seasons and local cus- 
tom or family tradition produce a 
very varying ratio of food vs. 
clothing consumption—conditions 
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which are influenceable by adver- 
tising campaigns. How close a 
race there is between food and 
clothes consumption, in the 
United States as a whole, is 
shown by the Government esti- 
mates. For food we spend $6,300,- 
000,000 a year; while for cloth- 
ing we spend $6,695,000,000, or 
$395,000,000 more than for food. 

That the rapid strides upward 
of food cost is having a deterrent 
effect on the sale of clothing 
would seem to be indicated by the 
fact that both the cotton and silk 
market is far from satisfactory, 

A great many staple food prod- 
ucts, like rice and canned goods, 
have’ never been vigorously 
pushed, and meats have almost 
monopolized the table—a _ condi- 
tion which is likely to change 
from now on. Clothing adver- 
tising has probably outdistanced 
food advertising in the past ten 
years, for there are now two tex- 
tile advertisers to every one food 
advertiser. 








Spasmodic By many finan- 


Financial teeing is 
Advertising ooked upon as a 
matter much the same as religion 
by some men, namely, as an ul- 
timate solace and refuge, to be 
respected and sought in the dark- 
est hours but to be railed at other- 
wise. 

It was upon this basis that, 
when the late panic was on, the 
banks and trust companies rushed 
into print, taking large space in 
their frantic endeavors to stem the 
tide and impress the public that 
they were abundantly solvent. An- 
other similar instance was to be 
seen in Brooklyn last week, when 
practically without warning two 
banks there closed their doors. 
Banking topics were uppermost in 
every Brooklynite’s mind. It was 
another dark hour and the banks 
almost unconsciously turned to the 
newspapers with large display ads. 

Public confidence in a- great 
banking institution, however, was 
never made as the result of one 
night’s or even one week’s splurge 
—even when confidence is still 
unshaken. 
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The The fact that re- 
Chain-of- tailers who have 
unreason- 

Stores ably fought ad- 
Bugaboo vertised goods 


are apprehensive of the spread of 
the chain-store idea shows an in- 
teresting trend of trade 

This has been illustrated in sev- 
eral lines of business. The en- 
largement of the American Drug- 
gists’ Syndicate, though owned by 
druggists, has caused alarm; while 
the United Drug Company, which 
has been organized to operate. a 
chain of stores, has seriously 
alarmed the trade. 

In the grocery field there is sim- 
ilar concern. The United Grocers 
Company has been organized with 
a capital of $10,000,000, and the 
plans of the new concern, it is 
hinted, include not only a chain of 
stores but a new line of trade- 
marked goods. Coupled with this 
portentous news is the report that 
a number of wholesalers have in- 
corporated, or will incorporate, in 
company with a group of specialty 
manufacturers to push their prod- 
ucts exclusively. 

What is especially indicative of 
the state of mind among retailers 
is the fact that the names of the 
Standard Oil Company and the 
American Tobacco Company have 
been coupled with the new proj- 
ects, and given them an addition- 
ally ominous aspect. It is true 
that George Moffat, son of James 
A. Moffat, vice-president of the 
Standard Oil Company, is presi- 
dent of the new United Grocers 
Company, but that is proof of 
nothing. 

The Corn Products Refining 
Company started grinding corn 
last week in its new plant at Argo, 
the largest glucose factory in the 
world, with a present daily capac- 
ity of 25,coo bushels, and an ulti- 
mate capacity of 60,000. These 
facts have given point to the ru- 
mors of chains of stores, and have 
even made the candy trade uneasy 
because of a rumored country- 
wide chain of candy stores backed 
by the Corn Products Company. 

The chain-of-stores projects 
constitute a “handwriting on the 
wall” for retailers who are not 
alert and who will not put energy 
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and enthusiasm into selling stand- 
ard articles pushed by manufac- 
turers who have established or 
are establishing themselves with 
the public. Chains of stores are 
expensive and cumbersome, and 
few manufacturers care to go into 
the retail business. But if they 
must, to sell their goods as they 
want them sold, then they un- 
doubtedly will. 
nO 
ADSCRIPT CLUB ORGANIZED AT 
DENVER. 





The Adscript Club, of Denver, an 
organization whose membership will 
be confined strictly to the writers of 
advertising, was Camahed April Ist. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Chas. J. Babcock, advertis- 
ing manager of The May Company; 
vice-president, Lee Haney, advertising 
manager Colorado Midland Railroad; 
secretary, F, D. Zimmerman, advertis- 
ing manager, Williamson-Haffner Com- 
pany; treasurer, A. L. Callopy, adver- 
tising manager, International Trust 
Company. The board of directors con- 
sists of these gentlemen, together with 
John L. Hunter, advertising manager 
A. T.: Lewis Sons Company; R. D. 
Heartz, advertising manager, Ameri- 
can Furniture Company, and John F. 
Reardon, manager National Advertis- 
ing Agency. 

A movement has already been started 
to secure the national convention of 
the Associated Ad Clubs of America 
for Denver. This city has become 
famous as the “convention city,” and 
an elaborate programme will be prom- 
ised by the delegates who attend the 
convention this year at Omaha. 


——_—__+ e+ 


The Nashville, Tenn., American has 
come out with a strong editorial point- 
ing out the way in which it and other 
newspapers are imposed upon by press 
agents with matter which is_ really 
— more nor less than advertis- 
ing. t says in part: 

No newspaper of standing and pub- 
lic spirit hesitates to use freely its 
space in the interest of education and 
educational institutions; it is a pleasure 
for most of them to do so; but they 
do resent these persistent efforts of 
university and college publicity bureaus 
to impose upon their good nature. So 
far as the American is concerned, these 

ublicity agents might as well save their 
‘news” letters and stams, for it will 
not give their matter space. 





The Chamber of Commerce, of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., has started a campaign 
of newspaper advertising proclaiming 
Chattanooga’s advantage to the tourist 
world. he campaign began with a 
large display advertisement in oe 
sonville, Fla., Times-Union, arch 


24th. The motive of the copy is 
“Break Your Journey Homeward at 
Chickamauga Park and Lookout Moun- 
tain.” 





SAMPLING AS A GOOD AUXIL- 
IARY TO ADVERTISING. 


Rocuester, N. Y., April 4, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The article on sampling in your 
March 30th number seems to throw cold 
water on the practice. 

It may be true, as the writer says, 
that many samples are received by the 
housewife in a sort of ‘‘Gloomy Gus” 
mood, which tends to discredit the 
goods, 

Speaking from the standpoint of the 
consumer, though, this analysis does not 
fit in the case of Shredded Wheat. 

We all know Shredded Wheat. Mr. 
De Weese has told us just how it’s 
made, and why we should use it. 

So, when one of the generous sam- 
ples distributed by the Shredded Wheat 
Company reaches our door, it is not 
treated with suspicion; rather, it is 
welcomed as being an invitation to 
breakfast with the Shredded Wheat 
Company for one or two mornings. 

That odd $150,000 left from sampling 
is put to good use in explaining through 


the papers and magazines why we 
should eat Shredded Wheat. 

S. A. Murray. 
te 
RETURNS FROM BUSH TERMI- 
NAL ADVERTISING. 
Epwarp. TT. Howarp ADVERTISING 
AGENCY. 


New York, April 2, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We notice in your article, “Reaching 
the Man Higher Up,” in which you 
outline the intentions of the Bush Ter- 
minal Company, you say “that there 
are four (4) monster buildings there, 
suitable for manufacturers as well as 
storage purposes.” 

In addition to these, there are bonded 
warehouses, and one hundred and twen- 
ty-three (123) individual buildings for 
storage purposes. These figures are 
rather more explicit than those used by 
you, which we fear would give a lim- 
ited idea of the extent of the Bush 
Terminal. 

It may interest you to learn that at 
the conclusion of the first week of the 
Bush Terminal campaign, the Bush Ter- 
minal Company had received sufficient 
inquiries from manufacturers and 
wholesale merchants of New York City 
to warrant them in starting the con- 
struction of two (2) new loft build- 
ings, with an. aggregate floor space of 
750,000 square feet. 

E. T. Howarp. 


The Ad Club of Oklahoma City held 
a — session Thursday, March 31st, 
at which time the plan for raising $25,- 
000 for municipal publicity purposes 
was discussed as well as the general 
subject, “How much Space Should a 
Man Use in Proportion to His In- 
come?” 


The Motion Picture Advertising 
Company has been incorporated in New 
York to carry on a general advertis- 
ing business. The incorporators are 

. M. Herron, A. A. Kelley and H. 
H. Niemann. 
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‘‘A magazine is valuable to an 
advertiser in proportion to the read- 
ers’ need for it.”’ 


The 
World’s 
Work 


Is a friendly guide and 
interpreter to its readers. 
They depend on it for in- 
formation and for the 
inner meaning of events, 
and find it absorbingly in- 
teresting. 


There is scarcely an 
advertiser that cannot use 
it profitably. As a home 
magazine (over 80% 
paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tion circulation), it is 
read by the members of 
the family generally. 


A Challenge to 
Clothing Manufacturers 


Please notice: The 
World’s Work is the best 
possible place for cloth- 
ing advertisements. Let 
us justify this strong 
claim. 


Country Life in America leads all 
with 52,460 lines; more than 234 mag- 
azine pages. Isn’t this a record? See 
record opposite. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO: 
Heyworth Bldg. 


Boston: 
Tremont Bldg. 
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APRIL MAGAZINE House and Garden (cols.)...... 90 12,624 

an APR GAZINES Tochahnk Wedlctnscr..,. 55 —-12,820 
ead- ao Keeper .....++.. ccvcee 12,254 
aovenrisiNe IN THE LEADING Monrmiy — [eczeation (cola)eeeesesesuene ST $8 

MAGAZINES FOR APRIL Amer.Homes and Gardens(cols.) 49 8,486 


id 


n- 
1€ 


N- 





(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising 














Pages 

Everybody’S.sss.ceeeeees seers 177 
Cosmopolitan.....-s.seeee- eee 149 
Scribner’S..ccccceceeecesess ~o- 148 
McClure’s..cccocccccs.cccscees 
Munsey’s. ° 
Hampton's Magazine ccevcccens 125 
Review of Reviews.......+++++ 124 
American Magazine.. oe GI 
World’s Work. - 114 
Sunset. .cccccescsssccecsccces +» 104- 
Century “Magazine poooe oecccecee 94 
Canadian ...ececeeeee evcceccee 93 
Harper’s Monthly ceccccccoveds 88 
Pacific sigue seccccceccccces 85 
Red Book... 14 
Argosy.seeseee 13 
Success (cols.) 93 

SUOTY.cccerccccccceccscsers 49 
Current Literature.........++++ 47 


Theatre Magazine (cols)...... 61 
y “. 4 





ife (cols) 
Atlantic Monthly........ ...+- 37 
Circle (cols.).....+.+ ecvccccce eee 50 
Blue Book.....cccccccsscssceee 28 
Smith’s........ ©00secssaccesees 26 
Putnam's ..cececereccesececees 26 
Lippincott’s......-.ssee0 coos 26 
American Boy (cols.)......++++ 27 
—e- 00nd secseveste 23 





Agate 
Lines 
39,742 
33,454 
33,313 


SRRRE 


i am oF OH oN 
_ 
oa 
i] 


g 
Ss 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own — 


Vogue (2 issues) (cols.)...-.++- 313 
Ladies’ Home , Kee! (cols.).. 208 
Woman's Home Comp'n (cols. ) 155 
Good Housekeeping Magazine.. 129 
Delineator (cols ) 12 

Designer (cols.) ... 





New Idea (cols.) . 11 

Modern Priscilla (cols.)./.....+ 112 
Pictorial Review (cols.)........ 95 
Ladies’ World (cols.).....+++++ 78 
Housekeeper (cols.)...-.s++ee 74 
Harper's Bazar (cols, 70 





McCall's (cols.).. 97 
Uncie Remus's Magazine(cols.) 62 
Canad an Home Journal (cols. { 61 
Dressmaking At Home (cols.) 39 
American Home Monthly (cols) 2 

Every Woman's (cols.)...+.+++ 23 


3,955 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 


GENERAL AND OLAS8S 
ADVERTISING 


(Exclusive of Publishers own advertising) 


Country Life in America pina = 
System..ecsesccccesvccdecssees 116 
Busy Man's. . 

Garden Ma 
Suburban Lite (cols.)........+- 
International Studio (cols.).... 140 
House Beautiful (cols.). ...-.. 
Field and Stream.........+++++ 
Outing Magazine........-.,.+++ 60 









Travel (cols,)......++- eecseces - 4 6,510 


‘ 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WEEKLIES FOR MARCH 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 






















Agate 
Mch, 1-7: Cols. Lines 
Saturday Evening Post........- | 21,420 
Colli os 96 18,259 
Life +. 90 12,705 
Christian Herald..........+e+» 61 8,568 
Literary Digest..... me 59 8,305 
Independent Da <ses04 8,218 
Leslie's. 28 5,720 
Associated Sunday “Magazine... 29 5,365 
Outlook (pages).. wocccccce SL 4.790 
Churchman secccocccees eccccce 20 4,759 
d Sunday Magazine... 20 3,800 
VYouth’s Companion............ 17 3.400 
Scientific American............ 9 1,800 
Mch, 8-14: 
Saturday Evening Post......... 168 26,860 
Collier’. .ccccccccseocceccccese 98 14,942 
Literary Digest.. ° 4 10,477 
EMU Cineecccdssvesasise a 6,600 
Associated Sunday na nT -- 80 5,595 
Christian Herald. 28 5,404 
Outlook (pages). 23 5,180 
Le ccccccccscscce 34 4,760 
Churchman .... ° 24 4,059 
Independent (pages). ° 16 3,748 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... « 17 3,300 
Scientific American........+0++ 14 2,800 
Youth's Companion...........+ 8 1,600 








Just as the buyer invariably 
returns to the store that gives 
him most for his money— 

So does the advertiser con- 
tinue to use the magazine that 
pays him best. 

For over four years SYSTEM 
has averaged more advertising 
than any other standard monthly 
magazine. 

This fact alone, of course, 
establishes the other, that 
SYSTEM pays its advertisers 
best. 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
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Associated Sunday Magazine.. - 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 16 
_ Scientific American ..........++ 13 


Mch, 16-21 : 
Saturday Evening Post........ 155 26,418 
Collier's. ...sseececeeees coe 76 14,460 
Literary Digest.. - 3 10 355 
Christian Herald.. 28 5,376 
Outlook (pages).. 24 5.376 
Life 34 4,795 
at 25 4,665 
Leslie's ..... 4,200 
Churchman ...-seeeseeceeeeees 3.785 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 3,610 
Scientific American ......+.+++ 15 3,000 
Independent (pages 14 2,780 
Youth's Companion...... ° 8 1,600 

Mch. 22-28: 
Saturday Evening Post......... 166 28,290 
Outlook (pages).......++. coves 119 26,656 
Independent (pages) oo. 0ese eos 62 13,958 
Collier’s..... eocccccese eoeccces 61 11,720 
Christian Herald .......-..+++ 63 10,684 
Literary Digest.........+s++e++ 68 9,521 
i 49 6,896 
44 6,140 
28 5,680 
27 5,400 
4,996 
3,040 
2.600 


Mch. 29-31: 
Christian Herald.....c++.e0+.. 37 
f 34 


Life.... 
Leslie's ......0++ 
Independent (pages). 
Youth’s Companion 





Totals for March : 







Saturday Evening Post........ 102,978 
Collier’s..cccccscccccccccs 69,381 
Outlook ...seecececeees 42,002 
Literary Digest..... deoe 658 
*Christian Herald....... 36,148 
31,350 

25.420 

Associated Sun 20,620 
Churchman .cccccccccccccodece 18,743 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine. ee 13,750 
*Youth’s Companion. ........... 13,640 
Scientific American............ 10,200 


*—Five Issues. 


RECAPITULATION OF LEADERS IN 
MONTHLY OLASSIFICATIONS 





Agate 
Pages Lines 
1. Country Life in America (cols) 305 52,460 
92 VOgue.cccccccccccccseccesscece 48,202 
3. Ladies’ Home Journal (cols)... 208 41,600 
4. Everybody’s.....ssecsesseeees 177 39,742 
5. Cosmopolitan .. seoscee 149 © 333,454 
6. Scribner’s....... Ccccccece cooce 168 33,313 
T. MoChare’secccccccccccccccceves 147 y 
8. Woman’s Home Comp (cols)... 155 31,145 
O. Munsey’s...c.ccccccccsccccces 135 30,240 
10 Good Housekeeping er ie 129 28,942 
11. Hampton’s.....cscses esesees 125 28,160 
12. Review of Reviews.......... 124 27,790 
18. American......ccccccccccccece 121 27,216 
14. World’s Work. +» 114 =: 26,592 
15. System......- 116 26,026 
16. Delineator (co 127 =: 25,641 
17 Busy Man's.......-ceececssece lll 24,864 
18 Sunset ....... coccccccvece 104 23,420 
19. Designer ‘(cols) POTTY TT TT seeee 110 = 22,000 
20. New Idea (cols).......se+00+ 110 =. 22,000 
*—March 


THOMPSON, OF KALAMAZOO, ON 
MAIL-ORDER RESULTS, 


The Advertising Forum of the West 
Side bg | Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion was addressed on the evening of 
April 4th by George French, author of 
“The Art and Science of Advertising,” 
and other advertising books, and by 
William Thompson, formerly vice-presi. 
dent and general manager of the Kala- 
mazoo Stove Company. 

Mr. Thompson explained the mail- 
order business as he had found it in 
connection with his work. He said he 
had never had much sympathy with 
those who talk about the psychological 
side of advertising. “I see nothing 
scientific or ‘mysterious about advertis- 
ing at all,” he said. “I believe there 
are certain qualities which an adver- 
tising man must have. For one thing 
he must have faith in what he is doing 
—in his business proposition. Further- 
more, he must know his business thor- 
oughly. It is for this latter reason 
that I believe the services of many ad- 
vertising agencies are next to useless 
in some cases because they do not know 
the business they are writing up. In 
addition to all this, a successful adver- 
tising man must be a hard worker. I 
remember one ad that I wrote for the 
Kalamazoo Stove Company—and [ al- 
ways wrote them all—which took me 
six months in the writing and didn’t 
even suit me then.” 

Mr. Thompson said that his company 
had made one sale for every three and 
nineteen-hundredths catalogues sent out 
and that the average sale amounted to 
$27, which he looked upon as making 
a record, especially in view of the fact 
that selling stoves is a very hard prop- 
osition. He said that a mail-order cata- 
logue must repeat itself many times. 
It must tell the same story from differ- 
ent viewpoints—for the. consumer of 
Fifth Avenue as well as the consumer 
of Sixth Avenue, for the consumer of 
Maine as well as for the consumer of 


California. “When I say, , advertising 
does not sell any goods,” said Mr. 
Thompson, “I fear the vengeance of 


the advertising men, but I can say that 
about my own business. In the mail- 
order business it is the catalogue be- 
hind the ads which produces the sales. 
When I say that I can write ads bet- 
ter than the agent, let me explain that 
I believe a producer cannot get along 
without an agent any more than a pa- 
tient without a doctor, but I have 
found from experience that some of the 
agency copy proposed to me would 
have turned out worse than useless.” 

r. Thompson told a number of 
humorous experiences and how _ his 
company had won out in certain local- 
ities in the face of persistent opposi- 
tion, by bombarding those communities 
with every sort of advertisement. He 
said that at the present time the Kala- 
mazoo Stove Company has no form 
letter follow-up, it having been found 
that two well printed, carefully pre- 
pared circulars will do the same work 
in a far better way. 

Mr. French spoke on “The New 
Spirit in a ” which new 
_— he took to be the application of 
the golden rule. 
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in this book—for 
every magazine and 
newspaper advertiser 
—and for every man- 
ufacturer who sells to 
other manufacturers, 
jobbers or retailers. 





Actual experience is the basis of this 
book—and of our methods of se//ing 
goods for advertisers. 


We send ‘‘ Headwork vs. Footwork” free, to 
the sales manager or other official of any inter- 
ested concern. 


Edmund Bartlett James Albert Wales 


Bartlett-Wales Co. 


Formerly Edmund Bartlett Co. 
Magazine, Newspaper and Mail Advertising 
29-31 East 22nd Street New York City 
(3194 


No connection with any other concern. Telephones Gramercy 3105 
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ADVERTISING. 
Fo ’ 

1910 1909 1908 1907 Tota , 

a 39,742 37,172 31,458 37,484 
SEE davaxactsinrnen: 33,092 88,168 28,081 «88700 agg 
Cosmopolitan ............. 33,454 83,044 23,828 33,656 123,989 
a eer 30,240 27,328 23,744 35,449 116,761 
Review of Reviews........ 27,790 27,613 27,552 33,520 116,475 
SEE divans séwsdests 26,180 21,320 26,880 101,596 
I 3 20,647 17,262 24,530 95,752 
MEE Snn0sicecn.ssccenene 2 23,296 23,968 23,416 94,100 
World’s Work ......:..... r 28,448 16,576 17,425 89,041 
Ea ee 18,060 17,248 22,952 79,572 
Harper’s Monthly .. 18,036 17,500 22,998 78,434 
Pacific Monthly 19,134 17,808 22,356 78,380 
er 16,128 12,544 21,190 66,434 
OS EEE ee 14,194 13,823 17,571 61,478 
DER wick vebss<ceaae a 14,032 7,616 6,272 56,080 
> Ga iRe Mees Sie aearines 13,538 8,288 9,306 7,568 
PIN nad akan 6 acs ve 9,85: 9,590 10,696 14,730 44,872 
Current Literature ..... -. 10,696 9,632 7,616 13,216 41,160 
ED sc ks wad-nevdae ear 9,240 9,702 7,966 12,453 39,361 
a ten ds swing wi 10,608 10,177 6,630 8,064 35,479 
Metropolitan ............. 5,264 9,814 8,442 8,868 32,388 
Pn <a <sbbisesweknwae 5,824 7,560 12,684 5,768 31,836 
RE aes is Kaas lee 11,088 7,406 5,629 7,002 31,125 
| Me a ee ere 8,400 8,484 5,702 7,079 29,665 
Human Life 8,800 8,465 7,065 4,614 28,944 
Blue Book 6,272 6,160 6,272 3,584 22,288 
RUE Ica s's wc hao wees 5,152 5,376 2,520 9,152 22,200 
EN ab bb sin se daw as eK% 5,950 7,126 3,584 5,376 22,036 
Assetican Boy .....:-..00 5,454 4,972 4,600 5,840 20,866 
SR WRUMOMOTOD 6.505600 cn cence 4,032 2,464 2,395 3,360 12,251 


MAGAZINES CARRYING BOTH GENERAL AND CLASS ADVERTISING. 


Country Life in America.. 52,460 42,697 32,140 43,939 171,236 
DD siGesskesancu tiene 31,312 26,432 35,430 119,200 
DE le nn us sigu ew cae 18,264 18,052 19,074 75,775 
Seburpean Life ........c008 E 15,755 18,760 20,028 69,500 
| SA ee 14,034 15,000 18,4138 61,063 
Field and Stream 13,978 10,668 8,190 47,868 
House Beautiful .... 12,286 8,496 11,679 47,276 
International Studio 12,868 4,214 27,722 89,529 
ee ae eee 6,992 6,069 8,180 30,991 





WOMEN’S MAGAZINES. 


vague nice ees Ais Sul wis ee aee 48,202 48,404 37,669 47,012 181,287 
Ladies’ Home Journal...... 41,600 41,800 31,400 34,000 148,800 
oO eee 25,541 34,042 20,558 23,262 103,403 
Woman’s Home Companion 31,145 29,882 20,200 22,600 103,827 
Good Housekeeping ....... 28,942 24,911 18,032 22,863 94,248 
RNG erg moe gs 5 yb 22,000 31,000 12,628 14,544 80,172 
kL ee 22,000 80,172 138,174 13,923 79,269 
ES SC Fas 15,734 16,039 12,049 14,000 57,822 
Modern Priscilla ......... 18,972 14,714 10,348 9,356 53,490 
Housekeeper ............. 14,800 13,800 12,154 12,411 53,165 
Pictorial Review .......... 16,150 16,408 _ 12,488 7,500 52,546 
OS 13,146 13,359 8,031 11,987 46,523 
Uncle Remus’s ........... 11,614 14,852 9,063 8,386 43,915 
Harper’s Bazaar .......... 14,130 12,572 5,100 11,079 42,881 


WEEKLIES (March). 


Saturday Evening Post..... 102,978 68,680 44,266 43,642 259,566 
EEE 9. Stel ch scees 6 ous os 59,381 54,106 28,782 42,277 184,546 
a een ae 42,002 53,256 30,564 34,800 160,622 
Literary Digest ........... 38,658 30,505 22,051 29,465 120,679 .- 
De tut Tsong voc nke voeewe 33,990 23,287 13,118 22,755 98,150 





1,311,052 1,216,905 897,773 1,094,968 4,520,698 
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“Second Crop” 


People who are used to the ancient stories of 
editors vainly dunning their subscribers to pay 
up, and farmers in arrears paying in potatoes 
and cord-wood, open their eyes very wide when 
they learn that of the 700,000 and more sub- 
scribers to the FARM JOURNAL, the great ma- 
jority have paid for the paper 


Five to Ten Years 
In Advance 


This is one reason why a single advertisement 
in the FARM JOURNAL will often bring a “second 
crop” of answers a year later. For example, an 
Ohio advertiser writes: 


“From the small ad we ran with you last season we received 
an average of 68 inquiries daily. We find, however, that those 
who inquired one season do not buy until the next and some- 
times two years after. For instance, we had several orders 
last month from those who inquired about our book in 1906.” 


There is not a stick of ‘dead wood” in FARM 
JOURNAL subscription lists. 


Forms for June close May 5th. $3.50 a line for over 700,000 copies. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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THE ADVERTISER AND 
VARIATIONS IN PRINT- 
ERS’ ESTIMATES. 





COST SYSTEMS AND VARIATIONS—UN- 
BUSINESS-LIKE PRACTICES — TWO 
VERY DIFFERENT KINDS OF PRINT- 
ING—LACK OF ARBITRARY STAND- 
ARDS—MISTAKES OF ADVERTISERS. 





By E. A. Kendrick. 
Vice-President, Matthews-Northrup 
Company, Buffalo. 

The estimator of printing cost 
should know to a certainty; and, 
with the highly perfected cost- 
keeping systems now available, it 
is his own fault if he does not 
know the per-hour cost of com- 
position, press work and every 
other operation entering into the 
production of printing. Yet no 
rules can be laid down, no arbi- 
trary standards established, which 
will enable him to determine in 
advance how many hours it will 
take the compositor to set the job, 
or the press to print it. Herein 
lies the chief difficulty. To over- 
come this lack of uniformity in 
estimates, to equalize rather than 
to increase prices is the most seri- 
ous problem now confronting both 
the employing printer and the ad- 
vertiser who aims to “figure close” 

on his printing. 

Never, perhaps, in the history of 
printing, has the subject of cost 
and the correlative subject of 
prices demanded and received so 
much attention as at the present 
time, and the reason is not far to 
seek. The prices of printing have 
not increased in the past decade to 
a degree commensurate with the 
increased cost of labor and raw 
material. This fact and the gen- 
eral change from the nine-hour 
day to the eight-hour day a little 
over a year ago have brought 
a condition in the business com- 
pelling very serious consideration 
of the problem of cost and selling 
price. 

It may be accepted that two 
principal causes of the wide varia- 
tion in printing estimates are a 
diversity of opinion among es- 
timators as to the number of hours 
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required to perform certain work 
and lack of exact knowledge of 
the per-hour cost. The first pre- 
sents a difficulty which is inherent 
and largely ineradicable; as to the 
second there is ground for hope 
that education along right lines 
will do much to remedy the evil. 

Cost-systems, varying to meet 
local conditions and more or less 
elaborate according to the size 
and kind of plant to which they 
are applied, are being generally 
adopted throughout the country 
and with very beneficial results. In 
certain localities where such sys- 
tems have been almost universally 
applied, the evil of widely varying 
estimates has been, to a great ex- 
tent, corrected. That this is to the 
advantage of the buyer of print- 
ing—as well as to the producer— 
is quite obvious. It leaves the 
buyer free to place his order where 
he feels most certain of satisfac- 
tory service and results commen- 
surate with his needs. He can 
patronize whom he pleases with 
reasonable certainty that the price 
charged will be reasonable—since 
all prices are based upon similar 
cost data. 

In point of amount of capital in- 
vested, the printing business is the 
sixth industry in the United States; 
in the value of its product, the 
seventh; in the number of estab 
lishments it ranks third. Of this 
vast number of plants it is safe to 
assert that 90 per cent are small, 
or “job” plants. It is the small 
plant which regulates the price 
of the product. The large plant 
must, to a great extent, meet the 
prices of the smaller. The job 
printer proprietor, who is himself 
a producer, is usually content to 
earn wages for himself; while the 
proprietor of the large plant must 
make his business earn wages for 
himself and interest on his in- 
vested capital in addition. 


TWO KINDS OF PRINTING. 


Someone has said that there are 
two kinds of printing—the first 
that which results from the mix- 
ture of paper and ink; the second 
has a third ingredient—brains, and 
brains cost money. The more 
brains, the higher the price. A 
large percentage of printing es- 
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timates include no allowance for 
this third and most costly ingre- 
dient, hence a wide variation in the 
resultant figures. It is a mistake 
to say that it costs no more to set 
the type in perfect accord with 
the canons of good taste, or to 
print the sheets with flawless im- 
pression and even distribution of 
color. The idealist in printing, 
whose aim is perfection, has by 
his idealism given to printing its 
place among the arts—and he has 
increased its cost in proportion as 
he has progressed toward the per- 
fection sought. This artist print- 
er forms from given specifications 
a vastly different conception from 
that of the printer who sees only 
the processes required and not the 
possibilities offered and their two 
estimates must vary in like pro- 
portion. 

Specifications submitted for: es- 
timate and so worded as to admit 
of widely different interpretations, 
have much to do with variation in 
estimates. Printers do not all 
cherish the same ideals or measure 
the quality of their product by the 
same standard. The customer 
specifies “No. 1 coated paper.” 
Now, coated paper costs from six 
to twelve cents per pound. Who 
shall say what is “No. 1” quality? 
In the average printing job the 
paper stock represents from thirty 
to fifty per cent of the total cost; 
so here we find a wide margin for 
variation of estimates of cost. The 
specifications may call for “first- 
class presswork,” but who shall 
say when the work is completed 
whether or not it be “first-class” 
presswork? There is always the 
temptation to accept the lower fig- 
ure, and when the work is done 
there is, except in the case of the 
unusual reprint edition, no definite 
standard for comparison by which 
the quality of the workmanship 
may be judged. The result is 
usually accepted; perhaps under 
protest or through stress of need, 
but at best the workmanship mere- 
ly expresses the printer’s inter- 
pretation of the specifications and 


too often fails to materialize the’ 


customer’s ideal upon which those 
specifications were drawn. 

A notable example of this, com- 
ing within the range of the writer’s 
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experience, was an_ illustrated 
brochure, the edition of which was 
divided equally among three repre- 
sentative printing establishments. 
The three had the same copy, the 
same photographs for illustrations 
and the same specifications. The 
three editions when completed 
showed results as widely different 
as can well be imagined. All were 
in technical conformity to the 
specifications. Any one of them 
taken by itself would have passed 
as first class, yet a marked dif- 
ference in the quality of the work- 
manship, both in design and execu- 
tion, was clearly apparent and there 
was an even greater variation in 
the cost. Each edition merely ex- 
pressed the maker’s interpretation 
of the specifications. 

The lack of arbitrary standards 
by which specifications may be 
definitely interpreted and by which 
quality of workmanship may be 
judged, may, therefore, be con- 
sidered as one of the reasons for 
the variation in costs and in sell- 
ing prices of the printer’s product. 

Making due allowance for a rea- 
sonable percentage of error which 
must be presupposed in the case 
of estimates as complicated as 
those required in this business, it 
is admitted that the variation in 
such estimates is much greater 
than it ought to be. It is also ad- 
mitted that the causes of such 
variation may properly be laid at 
the door of the printer, and that 
upon him, for the most part, rests 
the responsibility for the correc- 
tion of the evil. 

The economic malpractice of 
quoting lower prices when busi- 
ness is dull and higher prices 
when orders come more freely, has 
a place, too, among the reasons 
for the variation in the printers’ 
estimates. The proprietor of the 
shop in which work is dull quotes 
a low price “to fill up the plant.” 
His busier neighbor, whose plant 
is full of work, quotes a higher 
price and the customer wonders 
“why the prices vary so much.” 
This is simply bad business morals. 
Yet it is of common occurrence. 

It is unfortunate for the print- 
ing business that most of its pro- 
ductive operations are such that 
they can not be paid for on the 
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“piece-work” plan, else it would 
be vastly easier to keep account of, 
and to estimate in’ advance the 
cost of production. 

A further reason for the varia- 
tion in estimates is the failure of 
the average printer to discriminate 
in his selling efforts, between the 
work for which he is properly 
equipped and that which can be 
better and more economically done 
in another shop; 1.e., the inclina- 
tion to take everything which 
comes along. 

A conspicuous instance of this 
sort was a book-making job in- 
volving a lot of complicated tabu- 
lar composition, the making of a 
large number of zinc etchings and 
binding in two styles. Three con- 
cerns, each equipped to do all of 
the work, figured on the cost and 
their estimates varied about seven 
per cent as between the highest 
and lowest figure. The.order was 
placed with a fourth bidder who 
figured a price about ten per cent 
under the lowest of the other 
three bidders. This fourth and 
successful bidder had facilities for 
doing only the presswork, which 
was one of the smallest items en- 
tering into the work. The matter 
called for machine composition~ 
which he has done out of town at 
“trade rates.” The same is true of 
the photo-engraving and the bind- 
ing. The printer makes his profit 
on the small item of presswork 
which he can do by selling at 
“trade prices” the other parts of 
the work, figuring that as he is 
acting only as a broker with re- 
spect to those items, he can afford 
to sell them practically at cost, de- 
pending for his profit on the press- 
work, which alone he is equipped 
to handle. 

Any business condition which 
makes it possible for the customer 
to buy a product without paying 
the manufacturer a profit on every 
part of that product, is abnormal 
and uneconomic. That such con- 
ditions obtain in the printing busi- 
ness is evident to those with whom 
cases like that just cited are mat- 
ters of frequent occurrence. 

In one respect, at least, buyers 
of printing may be said to be 


largely responsible for the wide 
variation 


in printing estimates. 
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Taking advantage of competitive 
conditions they encourage by their 
own unscrupulous methods many 
of the evil practices which have 
crept into the business of buying 
and selling printing. Playing upon 
the ignorance or credulity of the 
printcr who may not be sure of 
his own figures, buyers frequent- 
ly resort to misrepresentation as 
to what the other printer is quot- 
ing in order to beat down the 
price. This is a form of business 
indecency which cannot be too 
strongly condemned. It is one of 
the factors in causing the varia- 
tion in printing estimates. The 
printer must even up his losses, 
He cannot bear them all and live, 

Considering the fact that most 
printed matter is made to be given 
away—that it is merely a means 
to an end—it is the more remark- 
able that its production should be 
on such strictly competitive lines. 
Too many buyers, in attempting to 
get the lowest possible price lose 
sight entirely of the end sought. 
The result is that the printing is 
often of such poor and inadequate 
quality as to make it utterly fail 
to accomplish the desired result. 
No merchant would hire a repre- 
sentative by competitive methods 
—as he buys his printing. In hir- 
ing the salesman the chief con- 
cern is not what is his cost, but 
what is the probable volume of 
his sales. If he would buy his 
catalogues, which are his silent 
salesmen on the same basis, the 
merchant or manufacturer would 
often obtain better results. Proper 
judgment on the part of the buyer 
in the selection of the printer for 
a given work would do much to- 
ward correcting the evil of vary- 
ing estimates. There is, in print- 
ing, a specialist for almost every 
sort of work—‘“Every one to his 
trade” is a wise old maxim— 
“Every one to his specialty” is its 
modern paraphrase. The cheap 
printer, equipped for doing only 
the lowest grade of work need 
not be condemned for being so 
ambitious as to attempt an art 
catalogue, but the buyer who 
through greed for low prices puts 
the temptation in his way deserves 
what he gets, and generally gets 
what he deserves. 
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Don’t Gamble 


Twp) v; > with your advertising— 
ae play safe. After Printers 
7 Ink has guided you in the 
selection of space, take our 
tip on how to fill it. Tell 
' your story in your own 
way, but reinforce it with 
illustrations and engrav- 
j— ings that make its meaning 
clear. Your one best bet 
is to order drawings and 
cuts of every kind for every 
purpose from 


es-Crosby Company 
E. W. HOUSER, President 
Day and Night Service 
Artists :: Engravers :: Catalog Plate Makers 
215 Madison Street, Chicago 
Branch Officesin fifteen principalities. ‘‘Helpfal Hints to Advertisers” sent free on request. 








“OTRATHMORE QUALITY” 

Book and Cover Papers are an 
important factor of real service print- 
ing, and tell their own story, not only 
in the products of the most successful 
service printers but on the credit side 
of the ledger as well. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
The “Strathmore Quality” Mills 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Ethridge at 25 E. 26th Street, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 











Every year, almost every day, 
demonstrates the fact that there 
is practically no limit to what 
bold, clever, intelligent advertising 
can do in creating a demand for 





an article of general use. Any 
student of advertising can call to 
mind dozens of articles that have 
been lifted from obscurity to na- 
tional importance, by the intelli- 
gent use of printer’s ink. On the 
other hand, many seemingly good 
things are so handicapped by weak 
presentation that they never rise 
above the level of the common- 
place. Whatever chance they may 
have of success is defeated by 
want of courage and skill in show- 
ing up their merits in a way to 
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No. 2 


command attention and respect. 
Illustration No. 1 shows a style 
of toothbrush that may appeal to 
a large number of people and find 
a large sale if the idea was ex- 
ploited in .a vigorous, modern, 


matter-of-fact way. The treat- 
ment indicates a gingerly timid 
and half-hearted method that fails 
to carry conviction and _ savors 
more of pictures and frames than 
of the toothbrush itself. We sug- 
gest illustration No. 2 as being a 
better way of calling attention to 
this device and connecting it with 
its natural use. 
* - * 

Ever since Uneeda biscuit was 
first launched almost every baker 
in the country has endeavored to 
borrow a little of its success by 
coming as near as he could to the 
package and the name and still 


THE PRONOUNCED BISCUIT SUCCESS 





‘eople were om, to-eat ordinary biscuit 
watt they began to 


Now nothing bat Excelall will satisfy them. It 
is decidedly different. A seeret process—all our own 
—makes itso. That pleasing arses, § spewed into it 
by this process, distinguishes it from all 

Say “Ex-cel’-all when you want ome 
surpassingly’ good. 


BREMNER BROS, CHICAGO 





keep within the law.. Such at- 
tempts have brought forth many 
ludicrous contortions of the Eng- 
lish language and apparently the 
end is‘not yet. The Chicago bis- 
cuit ad here shown is No. 999 ia 
the list of imitations, and perhaps 
it may yet excel all as an ex- 
ample of what impoverishment of 
ideas can bring forth. 

o * * 

The hat advertisement shown is 
an instance of good pen-and-ink 
handling. The treatment has the 
merit. of being a departure from 
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= commonplace and is in keep- 
with the idea of quality and 
exelusiveness, which are the 
ints intended to be conveyed. 
A little pleasanter expression on 





The first Derby made in America was a 


Made in two grades, $6 and $4. Sold 
by the best dealers. 
Writ for The Hatman 


Tue Crorut @ KNAPP Co. 
842 Broadway, New York 





the gentleman’s face might add to 
the value of the illustration with- 
out detracting from its dignity in 
the least. 

a ee 


The attachment of a menagerie 
with a soda fountain may be new 
but it is not inviting. Neither is 
a Dutchman smoking his pipe a 
very tempting appetizer in connec- 
tion with a bubbling fizz Taking 
it altogether, the advertisement of 
Wolfe’s Schnapps is one of those 
unaccountable things that some 
people call clever, but why adver- 
tisers pay out good money for put- 
ting them in print has never yet 
been satisfactorily explained. 


* * * 
This “Hold-Fast Paper Clip” 
quarter-page seems to be a satis- 


factory and ingenious example of 
common-sense in small copy space. 
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MATS THK Timk? THM TIME TO AINK 


WOLFE’S SCHNAPPS 
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ie, or Digestive, The true antidote 
for weajher weariness. 








The clips are shown in clear de- 
tail, and in an entirely practical 
manner, while the mortise ar- 
rangement is in itself a happy 


thought. 


Are free from projecting points that injure the hands 
wut wot other papers on the desk or in the 
eter flee “ 
Can be used on the CORNER as weil as on top of the sheet. 
bold securely 2 to 40 sheets. 


Cost 20 more than inferior clips. 
Are quickly applied or removed. 


CUTTER-TOW: R CO. 


$18 HATHAWAY wea. 
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The Cleveland Advertising ae 
played the host on the evenin 
April 2d to the Advertising = of 
the Cleveland Y. M. C. A., when fully 
fifty advertising students were present 
at dinner. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar, No advertisement can exceed 
28 lines. Cash must accompany order. 

















ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


BILLPOSTING 





ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 





W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
¢ CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in-every part of the world. 








Written — Set — Illustrated 
Placed and Madeto Pay You. 
Parker - Barrett Adv. ency 
324 Dearborn Street, Chicago 





FRED PEEL, official representative, Tue 
ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BY way of evidence that my advertising stuff 
actually is what I claim it to be, viz., 
UNUSUAL, I very gladly mail samples of such 
things as I make to those who ask for them on 
their regular business stationery. Of course I 
make no charge for such sendings, as most new 
clients are only those who were infected by 
such samples of better stuff than they were 
using. _FRANCIS I, MAULE, 401 Sansom 
Street, Phila. 














ADVERTISING MEDIA 





TR Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, N.C., 
leading textile puvlication South. Circula- 
tion increased 60% past year. 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK ears the coal trades’ leading 


20 y 
DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 


Tat producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for 
sample copy and rates. 








HE circulation otf the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 


ENGRAVING 





ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVINGCO, Youngstown Ohio. 





K'TAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone. 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating, TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 








. HELP WANTED 


was TED—Advertising solicitor who can get 
business for a clever, up-to-date journal, 
guaranteeing 10,000 copies. 25% commission 
with drawing account. “A, B. P.,’’ care of 
Printers’ Ink, 











HE Colored Alabamian (weekly) covers its 

held thoroughly, and has a large and pros- 
perous clientele which cannot possibly be 
reached through any other medium, Offices: 
Montgomery, Ala., and 1914 Annin St., Phila- 
delphia. 








An English-Spanish monthly. Mgr. Fredericks 
Int’l Cor, School writes, “have had excellent 
results and sold three courses from my ad.""_ L. 
MACLEAN BEERS, Publisher, Box 1078 
Havana, Cuba. Sample copy on request. 





Gop opportunity for newspaper advertising 

ger on a Sunday publication having the 
largest circulation in its field. Full charge will 
be given to man who can prove his ability. Ad- 
dress giving full particulars to “W. C.,"" care 
Printers’ Ink. 








Copy- Writer Wanted 


Qualified to prepare mis- 
cellaneous advertisements for 
magazines, newspapers.. New 
York general agency. Ex- 
perienced only. State - age, 
references, salary expected. 
“CONFIDENTIAL” (Box 
A. W.), care Printers’ InK, 
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HICAGO TRADE WEEKLY wants an ad- 
Crrertising getter inthe East for its monthly, 
with subscribers in 36 states. The special offer 





might include ‘an interest. With references, ad- 
dress “IKAN," care Piinters’ Ink. 
— 


RINTERS WANTED —We have good posi- 
Pies open for competent ad. and job composi- 
tors, linotype operators, make-up men, cylinder 
andjobpressmen. Free registration and special 
terms offered. Established 1898. No branch 

. FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 
EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 





THOROUGHLY TRUTHFUL ADVER- 
TISING MAN wanted for a Western de- 
partment store in a medium size city. Must 
have creative business ideas and possess the 
trading spirit of a merchandiser. The man we 
want may now be employed as assistant to ad- 
vertiser ‘in a large store, or hold position as 
advertising manager in‘a small store—but he 
must have calibre and the experience that has 
taught him the value of hard, thorough work. 
Splendid future with our organization. 
Give full details, submit samples of adver- 
tising, and state salary wanted. 
om O. A. HALE & CO., San Juse, 
alif. 
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OPPORTUNITY for Ambitious 
Young Man in large New York 
City advertising agency as ad- 
yertisement writer. Prefer col- 
lege graduate having literary 
and journalistic tastes and some 
advertising experience. Salary 
nominal at start. A chance for 
invaluable experience. Mention 
age, experience, education, etc. 
Write fully. “OPPORTUNI- 
TY (Box D. A.), care PRINTERS’ 
Ink. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


ASK U; ANYTHING YOU WANT TO KNOW. 

Millions of old, rare and up-to date 
articles, clippings and records, extending back 
fitty years—added to daily—all topics from all 
sources—classified for quick reference. Con- 
sulted here or loaned to responsible inquirers. 
Hundreds of thousands of pictures also of expe- 
rienced writers, reporters, illustrators, and ex- 
perts in every line of research and investigation. 
send us FULL DETAILED PARTICULARS 
as to your requirements. THE SEARCH- 
LIGHT INFORMATION LIBRARY, 341-7 
sth Avenue, (Opp. Waldorf) New York. 











PATENTS 








EXPERIENCED 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Wanted for prosperous boom- 
ing Weekly of big circulation. 
Great opportunity for right 
man. Communications will be 
regarded strictly confidential. 
Address “O. K.,” care Print- 
ERS’ INK. 

















An A-1 House 
Advertising Man 
Wanted Here: 


A high-class inside man, ca- 
pable of editing a monthly house 
organ, to enlarge field organiza- 
tion, selling to strictly high-class 
trade in the United States and 
other countries, Also to direct 
follow-up system and _ compile 
statistics for advertising pur- 
poses, as well as arrange for 
district advertising. Office lo- 
cated in eastern Pennsylvania. 
State age and experience fully. 
All information confidential. $25 
per week to start. Excellent 
opportunity for the right man. 
“INSIDE MAN,” Printers’ 
Ink. 




















PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
ot 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 




















POSITIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR — High-class. 
Also have general knowledge Publishing 
business, and unusual versatility as executive, 
Ad-writer, and technical writer, will consider 
change. Address, “Box C.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNGS MAN, three years’ experience as 
advertising solicitor and writer, country and 
city. Now on metropolitan daily. Sober, in- 
dustrious and looking tor a place where he can 
grow. Unquestionable references. Address 
“ WORKER,” Y. M. C.A., Duluth, Minn. 


Position wanted by a young man who 
understands the work connected with the 
circulation of a magazine from A to Z, and 
who at present holds a position of Assist- 
ant Manager, but desires a change. Can fur- 
nish excellent references. ‘R. P.," care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

















PRESS CLIPPINGS 


ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 











PRINTING 


yee share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 


ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
Sor large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good - 
workmanship, economy, promptness = Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 

WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N.Y. 
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A Roll of Honor 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Inx a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser.- Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 
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having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 





No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 

tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


é Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
20,628. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Fournal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoeniz, Republican. Daily aver. 08, 6,551, 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. 
&% This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Jan., 1910, sworn, 18,272. 
You can cover. Bridgeport by usin 
Telegramonly. Rate 1¥c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. —_ p aoape 
for 1908, 7,726; average for 1909, 7, 


Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1908, 7,729; 1909, 7,789. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1909 (sworn) 17,109 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 18,229, sc. 
Largest and best circulation i in New Haven. 


iow Haven, Union. Average year, 1909, 
16,04. E. ‘xan, Special Agent, N.Y. 





New London, Day, ev'g. Average for 1909, 
6,736. No other paper sells one quarter as many. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,800. Sworn statement furnished. 
‘ 


Waterbury, Republican. Average for 1909, 
Daily, 6,661; Sunday, 7,031. 


Waterbury, Herald. Sundays. Average cir- 
culation for 1909, 13,387 net paid. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1909, 36,966 (© ©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. 14,414 copies each 
issue. E. Katz, Special Agent. m.. ¥. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. Average 12 mos. 
ending Dec., 1909, ~ and shi Sp 17,403. 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. Y. Chi. Sp. A. 


ILLINOIS 


Belvidere, Daily Republican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined 


Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $1 75. ——- sworn circulation 
year 1909, 78,496 and all quality. Rate, 35 
cents, flat. 





Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actua 
average for 1908, 4,097; for 1909, 4,825, 
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sen Examiner, average 
, Sunday 604,615, Daily 
181,224, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 


= 
; INED 
The Sunday Examiner 

SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
Q@ The absolute correctness 


of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


Www 


Ohicago, Record-Herald. Average 1900, daily 
net paid, 139,176; Sunday net paid, 193,831. 
Daily, two cents Sunday, tive cents. T he 
home newspaper of the id West. Circula- 
tion and advertising books open to ail adver- 


tisers. 

(@” Vhe absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who wiil pay, one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 





Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1909, 6,836. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1909, 


20,874. 


Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409, 1909, 5,122. 


INDIANA 
———. FJournai-News. 
11,943. . Katz, S.A., N.Y. 


Average, 1909, 


Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
John A. Murray, Rep., 154 D Nassau St., N.Y. 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daiiy average, 1909, 1,702. 





South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Dec. 
1900, 10,843. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. 
9,180. ‘All paid in advance." 


Average 1909, 


Davenport, 7imes. Daily av. Mar.,’10, 16,713. 
Circulatior in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Dubuque, 7imes-Fournai, morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1909, 12,468; Sunday, 14,602 


Washington, £ve. 
county. 2,009 subscribers. 


Yournal. Only daily in 
All good people. 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; 
4,836. E. Katz, Special Agent, N.Y, 


1908, 


Tv 
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KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Herald. D. av.,'o9, 6,872. Sunday» 
7,802. Week day, 6,697. ‘‘ When you advertise in 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Kent’cky.”* 


Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1909 net paid 45,488. 


MAINE 
Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average, 1,294,488. 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 


Bangor, Commercial, Average for 1909, daily 


9,923; weekly, 27,763 


Phillips, Maine Woods and Maine Sportsman, 
weekly. J.W. Brackett Co. Aver, for 1908, 7,977. 


Portland, Evening Express. Averagefor 1909, 
daily 15,219. Sunday 7éelegram, 10,506. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1909, 
16,976; Sunday, 98,486. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 

Company. Average 1009, 83,416. For Mar., 
190, 88,896. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 

latest circulation rating accorded 

eu the News is guaranteed by the 

TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 

pany who will pay one hun- 


dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (©©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount ot week day ad. 


eo dk ie vk 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 


Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1909, 180, psn Gain, 3,981 


nday 
1909, 323, 069; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising ‘Totals: 1909, 7,336,279 lines 
Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 

2,604,359 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad, They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 


Wr We We He We ve 


Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and provesover 200,000copiesm'thly 
Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1909, 7,653. 





Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1909 av. 8,888 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1907, 
16,622; 1908, 16,896; 1909, 16,539. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds 


any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 
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Boston Post’s 
GREATEST 
March 


AVERAGE MAR,, 1910 
The Sunday Post 
263,344 


Gain of 20,757 Copies 
Per Sunday over Mar., 1909 


The Daily Post 
298,639 


Gain of 42,839 Copies 
Per Day over Mar., 1909 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1909, 18,574 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Average year, 
1909, 16,775; Largest evening circulation, 


Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
Ihe only Gold Mark French daily in the U. S. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Feb., 1910, daily 
10,857, Sunday 11,786. Greatest circulation. 
Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1909, 14,279. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1909, 21,326; Jan., 1910, 21,682 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth. Evening Herald. 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 


Daily average 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. re nee for year ending 
. 31,1 101,250. 

wy ew The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
foaerat=ae is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Western Wisconsin and Northern 
Iowa. Use it to reach this section 

most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1909, 25,587. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 54,455. A.A.A. 


CIRCULATI'N winneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for four months ending 
by Printers’ wastage 3t, 1909, 88,197. 
Ink Publish- Average circulation of Sunday 
ingC mpany 7ribune for same period, 78,121 





Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1909 | 9| 
erage daily circulation evening 


only, 73,139. In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 74,396, 
Daily average circulation for 
Mar., 1910, evening only, 
76,778. Average Sunday circu. 
lation for Mar., 1910, 81,492, 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute. 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 


oo goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field, 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi and Gulfport, Herald, evening, Daily 
circulation for 1909, 1,109; January, 1910, 1,282 


MISSOURI 


Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1909, 16,113. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


8t. Joseph, New Press. Circulation, 1909, 
38,832. Smith & Budd Company, Eastern Reps, 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(@®),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1909, 9,084. Eastern office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1909, 119,088. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 143,064. 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,142. 
Jersey City, Yersey Journal. Average for 
1909, 24,196. Last three months 1909, 24,686. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Yearly average, 
1907, 20,270; 1908, 21,826; 1909, 19,062. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,930. It’s the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1909, 52,905. 
Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, 86,- 
737, daily, 46,284; Enquirer, evening, 26,596. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,083; 19009, 94,307. 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥Y. The Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1909, 6,686. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
eriding Dec. 31, 1909, 4,931. Only daily here. 





Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1909, 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA.A.A, 
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NEW YORK CITY 
Army and Navy Journal, Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, year ending Dec. 25, 1909, 10,684. 
Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1909, 7,666. 
, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1909, 26,903 (©). 
Laslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. Over 226,000 guaranteed. 
The Tea and Coffee Traac Fournal. Average 
dreviation for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
6,41; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 


The World. Actual average, 1909, Morning, 
360,503. Evening, 399,669. Sunday, 460,956. 





Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1909, 6,013 ; February, 1910, 5,547. 
Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1909, 17,470. 
Schenectady, Star. Av. 11,266 last half 1909. 
Sheffield Special Agency, ‘Tribune Bldg., N. Y. 
Byracuse, Avening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32,458; Sunday, 40,922. 
Troy, Recora. Average circulation 
1909, 21,820. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 
Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,583. 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A Meyer, publisher. 
Average for year ending Dec, 31, 1909, 16,117. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News. Aver., 1907, 5,393; 190%, 
5,182; 1909, 7,846. Growing some. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 190y, 9,450. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, ©'io Farmer. Leads all farm 
papers in pay ag advertisers. 100,000. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1909: Daily, 80,938; Sunday, 103.686. 
For March, 1 1») 82,761 daily; Sunday, 112,727. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 


Dayton, Journal. Actual average, 
21,217. 
Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult'l paper, 'o9, 439,467. 
Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'09, 16,338; 
laCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1907, 
6,659; for 1908, 6,669. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 





Oklahoma City, Zhe Oklahoman. 32,138 
copies each issue. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, 7he Evening T:legram is in 

its 33d year. Owns exclusive Associated 

Press afternoon franchise. Sworn aver- 

age circulation for December, 29,270. In 

purely local mercantile advertising it printed 
313 more pages in 1909 than in 1908. It printed 
179 more pages of local mercantile advertising 
in 1909 than its nearest local contemporary. Its 
circulation covers Portland and its suburbs like 


65,2€4; Daily, 44,002. For over 50 
years the great newspaper of th 
Pacific Nerthwest More circulation in Portland 
and Oregon than any other newspaper. Also 
more foreign, more local, and more. classified 
advertising. 


Portland, The Oregonian, (OO) 
xv March average circulation. Sundays, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes, ev'’g d’y. Average 1909, 7,785 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F, R. Northrop, Mgr 


Erie, 7imes, daily. 21,665 copies 
each issue. A larger guaranteed pad 
circulation than, afl other Erie papers 
combined. E, Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 





circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 


Harrisburg, /¢legrafh. Sworn aver- 
Ww Feb., 1910, 16,775. Largest paid 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
¥& 12 mos., 1909, 12,467. Only evening 


paper in Johrstown, 





In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
MARCH, 1910 


260,993 


COPIES A DAY 


A copy for nearly every 
Philadelphia home. 

“THE BULLETIN” circula- 
tion figures are net: all dam- 
aged, unsold, free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 

WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 


Chicago Office, 

J. E. Verree, Heyworth Bldg. 
New York Office, 

Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 











Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournai, mo. 
Average 1908, 5,617: 1909, 5,622 (O@). 





Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded all four of PRINTERS’ 
INK'S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
( ). the FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation ; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for guatily than quantity. 
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Philadelphia. The Press ( ) is 

Philadelphia's Great Home News- 

aper. Besides the Guarantee 

tar, it has the Gold Marks and is 

onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable dixtinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press tor Feb., 1910, 
85,054; the Sunday Press, 163,995. 





Washington, Reforter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. dy. av., '09, 11,643. Feb., '10, 12,294. 


West Chester. Local News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. tor 

1909, 15,860. In its 36th year. 
Independent, Has Chester Co., 

and vicinity for its field. Devoted 

to home news, hence is a home 

paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1909. 
20,015 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Avening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion, 1909, 14,033—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (@@). Sunday, 28,126 
Pe ise’ Evening Bulletin, 46,991 aver- 
age 1909. 
Westerly, Dazly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and RK. 1. Cir., 1909, 6,237. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Zvening Post. Evening and Sun- 
day. Actual daily average 1909, 5,311. 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
GUA age for twelve months, 1909, 
is N daily (OO) 14,436, Sunday (OO) 
S54 14,959. 
' 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1909, 2,630. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
day, average year, 1909: Daily, 48,978; 
Sunday, 70.179. Smith & Budd, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,654; for 309, 40,086. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, 1909 average, 9,650. Only 
El! Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, Times, daily. F. E. Langley. Average 
for 1909, 6,281. Examined by A. A. A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1909, 8,773. Largest city and State circulation. 
Connined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1909, 3,348. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 


St. Albans, Messenger, daily. Average tor 
1909, 8,184. Examined by A. A. A. 
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VIRGINIA 
Danville, The Bee. Av. 1909,3,756: 
4,083. Largest circulation. Only cveuiag till 


WASHINGTON 
_ Beattle, Zhe Seattle Times | 
is the metropolitan daily of Seate : 
UA and the Pacific Northwest It 
o% iw combines with its Dec ‘09, cir, ot 
Rebey 64,246 daily, 84362 Sunday. , 
EED are is a rare 
quality. Itisa gold mark pa 
‘ . of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. In1 Times beat its near. 
est competitor 2,756,054 lines. f 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1909, daily 
Sunday, 26,155. anh ee 


Tacoma, News. Average for year 
18,829 — 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Feb. 
1910, daily 6,362; semi-weekly, 1,791 : 


Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan., 1910, 6,960. 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Average 
for 12 mos. ending Dec. 31, 1909, 87,122 (O®). 
The great Home Paper of Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee, 7he Journal, eve., 

Ind. daily. Daily average for 

12 mos., 69,647: for Feb., 10910, 

GUA 62,871; daily gain over J eb., ia : 
repo 3,579. Nearly 60% of Milwaukee 
homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line. 

Supreme in its field for both 

classitied and display advertising. 





Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
Dec., 1909, 9,801 Examined by A A. A. 

Racine, Daily Yournal. Feb., 1910, circula- 
tion, 4,991. Statement filed with A. A. A. 


T WISCONSIN 
Agricotrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for vear 
ended Dec. 31, 1909, 60,686. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 









WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ridume. Actual net average 
year, 1909, daily. 6,125; semi-weekly, 4,994 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Average Feb. 
og, 17,191; Feb., '10, 19,308; daily average 
for 'o9, 18,420. H. DeClerque, United States 
Repr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 

Winnipeg, free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily Feb., 1910, 
43,236; weekly 1909, 27,060; Feb., 1910, 29,671. 

Winnipeg. Der Norawesten. Canada's National 
German weekiy, Av. 1909, 18,162. Rates 56c: in. 





‘Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. Jan.,’10, 30,941, 
(Saturday av., 35,000). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 30,000 


QUEBEC, CAN, 
Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1909, 





daily 96,024 
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[The Want-Ad Mediums 


This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. | 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 
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COLORADO 

ANT advertisers get best results in Cvio- 
Wai Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 

HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
ienisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

HE Bvening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
1p. C. (@®@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads Of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

T= Chicago Bxaminer with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 
aNEARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or abou: Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the Post-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 

Chicago’s ‘‘ want ad '’ directory. 


INDIANA 


THE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


THE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Mar., 1910, amounted to 256,550 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 32,652. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
©o charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
bat. aA 





MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 


Produces results in Indiana’s leading 
“Want Ad” Medium. A circulation of 
75,000 thoroughly covers the city and 
state. Publishes more classified adver- 
tising than any other paper in state. 
Rate One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 


The Indianapolis Star 











MAINE 

Nate Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


te te We He We 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1909, printed a total of 460,465 paid 
Want Ads; a gain of 42,567 over 1908 and 
208,023 more than were printed by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


WH K HW 


THE Tribune is. the oldest 
'N HE Tribune is the oldes 
—" TMinneapolis daily. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. The 
Trioune printed during the 
year ending 1909, 2,233,819 lines 
of classified advertising. Rates: 
lcent a word, cash with order ;— 
by Printers’ or 10 cents a line, where charged 
Ink Pub. Co. —daily or Sunday. 








yb it gives results. One cent a 
word. Minimum, l6c. 
MONTANA 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana’s best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cr- 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
f Bert g Jersey City Fersey Fournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORE 
THE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.V.’s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
THe Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
0 ite Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


OHIO 
THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 32,738. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
TH. Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
HE Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 


UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7ridune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 

TH Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 

of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 

HE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 

culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
95,024—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 
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(OO) Gold Mark P apers (6) | 





their circulation.” 








“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merel 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high 


Out of a total of over 23,480 publications in America, 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (O©) 


y from the stand. 
-class and quality of 





125 are distin. 








ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1909, 
36,966 (OO). 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 
Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga The 
Daiiy Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 
ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper ( ), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
Grain Dealers Journal (O@@O). Chicago, the 
grain trade's accepted medium for “Want” ads. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 1,902. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 





MAINE 

Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821; weekly, 17,698 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (OO). 

Boston Evening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (Q@). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 

MINNESOTA 

The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(@O) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark" milling journal (@®). 


NEW YORE ; 
Army and Navy Fournal, (@@). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Fournal (@©). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Journal’’ and 
“Electric Railway Review.”’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Engineering News (QO). Established 1874. 
The eater in its field Reaches the man who 
signs the order. Ask any of its thousand 
advertisers. Av. circulation over 17,000 weekly. 

Engineering Record  (@©)-. The most 
progressive civil engineering journal im the 
world. Circulation averages over 15,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 











The Evening Post (@@). Established 
The only Gold ark evening paper in New vou 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paper in —_ bayer ee | will, nine times out Ay 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Eveni " 
—Printers’ Ink. . <_< 

New York Herald (@@). Whoever menti 
America’s leading newspapers menti 8 
New York Herald first. a 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir. 
culation of any technical paper in the world, 

The New York Times has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7 ribune ( ), daily and Sunday, 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 

Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the wozid 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 

The Oregonian, (@@), established 1851. ‘The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


7 PENNSYLVANIA 

The Press ( ) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions, 
February, 1910, sworn net average, Daily, 
85,054; Sunday, 163,995. 


THE PITTSBURG 
o) DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
protitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (O@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Times (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 

The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 

CANADA 

The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 
Mail, Circulation 16,537, flat rate. 

The Giobe, Toronto (@@), is backed by C4 
years of square dealinc. 
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Business Going Out 
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The Geo. Batten Co., New York, is 
sending orders and copy to magazines 
and trade eee for the Jas. W. Cum- 
mer Co., Cleveland, Ohio, manufactur- 
ers of “Auto Gloss.” 


F. C. Jordan, formerly connected 
with the Gundlach Advertising Com- 
pany, has joined the _Nichols-Finn Ad- 
yertising Company, Chicago. 





Leven-Nichols Advertising Company’s 
Chicago office is sending out orders to 
standard magazines and mail-order pub- 
lications for the Knickerbocker Tailor- 
ing Company, same city. 


On April ist, George W. Lemons 
joined the Staples Advertising Agency, 
and henceforth this firm will be known 
as Staples & Lemons, Inc. 


The Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, 
Ill., through W. K. Cochrane of Chi- 
cago, is using 5,000 lines in the South- 
west. 





Western papers are receiving orders 
from N. . Ayer & Son,—10 inches. 
12 times, for the Commoner Shoe 
Leather Company. 





The Wagner-Field Agency, New 
York, is sending out one-time orders 
for 200 lines for the Columbia Auto- 
mobile. Papers in different parts of 
the country are receiving this business. 





Women’s publications are on the list 
made up by the Geo. Batten Co., of 
New York, for the National Sweeper 
Co. of Torrington, Conn. This agency 
is also using women’s papers and week- 
a aa the Royal Washer Co. of New 

ork. 





The North American Tobacco Com- 
pany (no connection with American 
Tobacco), Newark, N. J., is placin 
orders through W. L. Houghton, o 
the same city. 


The D’Arcy Agency, St. Louis, is 
sending out 5,000-line contracts for 
Geo. A. Dickle & Co. Southwestern 
papers are on the list. 


The Friend Advertising Agency, New 

York, is making 3,000-line contracts 
with Southern papers for Keene’s 
“Gladpheet.” 


One hundred and forty line copy for 
the Benthall Machine Company, , Suf- 
folk, Va., is being sent to farm papers 
and county weeklies by the Staples Ad- 
vertising Agency, Richmond, Va. 


The Boston Store, Chicago, through 
the Nichols-Finn Advertising Company, 
same city, has placed quarter pages 
in women’s publications and mail-order 
magazines for April and May. 


Six-time orders are going to women’s 
ublications for the eSvertiine of the 
ureka Skirt Marker Company, Grand 

Rapids, Mich., through the Chicago 

office of the Leven-Nichols Advertising 

Company. 


The Wortheimer-Swartz Shoe Co., 
St. Louis, is using 1,000 lines in the 
South through the Blaine-Thompson 
Company, Cincinnati. 








The Dayton Medicine Company, 
through Henry Webb, of the same city, 
is placing orders for 3,000 lines in 
Southern papers. 


The A. W. Erickson Agency, New 
York, is sending out 2 inches, 7 times, 
to papers for Wm. Peterman, Inc., 
New York. 


W. L. Houghton, Newark, N. J.. is 
sending out some business to a few 
additional cities for the Dr. Hoffman 
Medicine Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Twenty-eight line copy is being sent 
to farm papers by the Staples Adver- 
tising Agency for the Southern Gaso- 
ie Engine Company, Greensboro, 


—_——__+o-——_—_. 
BOSTON ITEMS. 


The H. B. Humphrey Agency is 
sending out additional copy on the 
Pippins Cigar advertising, made by H. 
Traiser & Co., Boston. 


This agency is also handling an ap- 
propriation in general magazines for 
m. F, * ew Bedford, Mass., 
advertising Nyoil. 


Mr. Bellatty, of the H. B. Humphre 
Company, is using a large list of mail- 
order publications and newspapers 
adapted to mail-order business for the 
Ames Premium Company, Lynn, Mass. 


Robert Alexander, whg _has handled 
the classified advertising in the Mun- 
sey publications in New England, has 
severed his connection with that con- 
cern, and now representing the 
National Sportsman in New England 
and New York State. 


The Boston News Bureau is using 
a large list of New England newspa- 
pers for the Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany. The orders are for twenty-one 
and thirty lines, running a_ month. 
After that time the advertising will 
probably be continued. 


The appropriation for the Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Company, New 
Haven, Conn., will be decided upon 
this month, and orders will go out 
shortly to leading magazines, through 
the P. F. O’Keefe Agency. 
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The North Shore Ferneries, Beverly, 
Mass., are sending renewal contracts 
to a list of special publications, copy 
averaging fifty-six lines. 


Wm. S. Small, formerly with the 
advertising department of the New 
England Magazine, has severed his 
connection with that publication to 
join the advertising department of the 
oston Journal. 


Burnham & Morrill, Portland, Me., 
are placing contracts in women’s pub- 
lications for large copy, advertising 
their different lines of canned goods. 
The business is placed by the Morse 
International Agency. 


The George Batten Company is han- 
dling an appropriation for the B. F. 
Copeland Company, Hathaway Build- 
ing, Boston. A campaign has been 
outlined in the State of Maine, and if 
successful, other territory will proba- 
bly be added later. 


Wood, Putnam & Wood are sendin 
out contracts to a list of New Englan 
apers for the advertising of O. G. 
Toco, Taunton, Mass., manufacturer 
of Herald Ranges. Contracts are 
made for nine inches, five months. 





Large additional copy is being sent 
out by the Shumway Agency to agri- 
cultural papers, advertising the Bow- 
ker Fertilizer Company. 


The Burlington Venetian Blind 
Company, Burlington, Vt., is placing 
fifty-six line copy in household pub- 
lications through the George Batten 
Agency. 


The James T. Wetherald Agency is 
using a large list of newspapers for a 
spring and summer campaign on Com- 
fort Powder. Copy runs three inches, 
every other day, for six months. 





Contracts are going out to a 4 
list of general publications for the 
advertising of Salle Seminary, Au- 
burndale, Mass. This account is han- 
dled by the Boston office of N. W. 
Ayer & Son. 


—_+0+—____ 
ST. LOUIS.KANSAS CITY NOTES. 


Willis R. Munger, St. Joseph, Mo., 
advertising Florida farm lands, has be- 
fun a campaign in a select list of pub- 
ications in the Middle West. Orders 
and display copy measuring 400 lines 
are being sent out through the Kansas 
City offices of H. W. Kastor & Sons. 
Sunday editions of dailies and a few 
agricultural papers are being used. 





The Gardner Advertising Company, 
St. Louis, is sending out orders to 
Southern dailies for the Olds Motor 
Works, Lansing, Mich., for the ‘‘Olds- 
mobile” advertising. Five thousand- 
line contracts are being taken out. 





The Kansas City Auto Supply Com- 
pany, is putting out orders in agricul- 
tural papers in the Southwest, through 
the F. A. Gray Advertising Company, 
Kansas City. Twenty-eight line dis- 


play co is being used to advertise 
catsueliile éasamertie, ' 


The Ali-Baba Post Card Com 
Syndicate Trust Building, St. lous, G 
sending out orders to magazines, adver. 
tising invisible ink post cards, One. 
inch display is being used. Nelson 
Chesman & Co., same city, are placing 
the advertising. 





Dr. J. E. Cannaday, Sedalia, Mo., js 
sending out renewal orders to farm pa- 
pers and mail-order publications through 
Guenther-Bradford & Co., Chicago. 
wv copy of various sizes is being 
used, 





The Economy Rug Manufacturin 
Company, St. Louis, is using a list o 
women’s publications for April. Or. 
ders and copy for fifteen-line display 
are being sent out through the St, 
Louis office of the Chas. H. Fuller 
Company. 





L. Roy Curtiss Advertising Company, 
Kansas City, is conducting a campaign 
in the Southwest for the Fortune Mill- 
ing Company, same city. Daily news- 
papers are ——s through them or. 
ders and contracts for 1,000 lines. 





The Mexico Tropical Lands Com- 
pany, New York Life Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has begun a campaign 
in a few publications to exploit fruit- 
growing lands in Mexico. Sunday edi- 
tions of dailies and one or two stand- 
ard magazines are being used. H. W. 
Kastor & Sons’ Kansas City office is 
sending out orders for 100 lines display. 





Renewal orders for the Ash Grove 
Lime & Portland Cement Company, 
Kansas City, are going out to farm pa- 
pers published in the West and South- 
west. The Horn-Baker Advertising 
Company, same city, are sending out 
orders for fifty-six lines display. eek- 
lies of dailies are also being used. 





The Knudson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Mo., manufacturers 
of steel lice-proof riests, are sending 
out orders direct to farm papers in the 
Central and Southwest. Twenty-eight 
lines display is being used. 





H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. Louis of- 
fice is sending out orders to a few farm 
preste in the Central West for the 

incoln-Pope Mercantile Company, 
same city, advertising mail-order roof- 
ing. Forty-five line display copy is 
being used in April issues. 





The United States Cutlery Company, 
St. Louis, is using a few farm papers 
published in the Central West, adver. 
tising a shaving outfit by mail. One 
hundred line display copy is being tried 
out in +> rders are being placed 
by the D’Arcy Advertising Co., same 
city. 





An extensive outdoor campaign for 
Duke’s Mixture’? and “Kis-Me’’ Gum 
has just been launched in St. Louis 
by the St. Louis Billposting Company. 
Billboards are being used. 
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of price—of the Bond, Linen, Ledger and Book Papers you use 
your business, the American Writing Paper Company will here- 
after —for your Protection—mark each sheet with the “Eagle A’’ 
Watermark directly above the Watermark name of the Paper. 





The “Eagle A” 


will appear as a part of the 
Watermark of the following 
Bond Papers: 


COUPON BOND 
DEBENTURE BOND 
GOVERNMENT BOND 1902 
WOENTURE BOND 
Od Hempstead Bond 
CONTRACT BOND 
Rival Bond 
STANDARD BOND 
Bankers Bond 
VICTORY_ BOND 
ROMAN BOND 
ARCHIVE BOND 
FABRIC Bonp 
UNIVERSAL BOND 
JAPAN BOND 
PERSIAN BOND 
Acawam Bono 
REVENUE BOND 
Hic “ORY BOND 
DERBY BOND 
MAGNA GHARTA BONO 




















In order that you may readily determine the quality —irrespectiye’, Cy 
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In all ‘‘Eagle A’’ Papers, the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company’s stand- 
ard of quality, uniformity, color and 
appearance is rigidly maintained. 

Back of this “Eagle A” watermark is incor- 
porated the experience of the greatest brains 


in the paper making industry, and the most 
edvanced methods of manufacture. 





The resul high dard of quality, char- 
acter and durability of all “Eagle A” Papers 
is strikingly emphasized in 





COUPON 
BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


Made of the best —the highest grade of rags, perfectly pulped and care- 
fully but slowly made into the finished sheet—with the utmost thought 
and pride—COUPON BOND is typical of all ‘“‘Eagle A” Papers, rep- 
reseuting as it does the highest attainment in the art of paper-making, 


Send for samples of this superb paper in white 
and colors—showing printed, lithographed and 
die-stamped business forms, with which we 
will also send you samples of Berkshire Text 
and Berkshire Covers—two of the best papers 
in Book and Booklet work. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 


13 MAIN STREET 





HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Paper in the World. 29 Mills. 
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Four-Square 
Advertising 


4. —As an Efficient Measure of Assistance 
to the Retailer. 


Vigorous sales methods and that character of adver- 
tising which distributes the goods and places them in 
the hands of the retailer is only one step toward their 
final sale. It is the duty of the manufacturer to move 
his goods off the retailer’s shelves as fast as his sales 
department can put them there. 


High-grade goods are sold by high-grade retailers. 
High-grade retailers have high-grade customers—peo- 
ple who read high-grade publications. 


Advertising of an inferior nature, placed in indiffer- 
ent or suspicious company, is of no assistance to the 
retailer who caters to the right sort of people. What 
he wants, and what he is entitled to, is advertising in 
those publications which his customers read and believe 
in. He has a right to demand of the manufacturer 
whose goods he carries Four-Square Advertising in 
Four-Square mediums—that is to say, advertising 
which tells the truth, printed in publications which not 
only tell the truth but which admit no advertising of an 
unworthy character; no advertising which misrepre- 
sents; no advertising of fake goods. 


Good advertising, in such mediums, fosters the faith 
of the retailer in the goods, creates a demand for them 
from his best customers, and keeps them moving in a 
healthy, permanent manner. 


The Four-Square medium not only keeps out all ad- 
vertising unfit to associate in such good company, but 
protects the manufacturer against unworthy competition, 
and the consumer against loss by misrepresentation. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE is a Four-Square medium. 


Frank E. Morrison, Advertising Manager 
Success Magazine Building, New York 


HARRY T. EVANS - - Western Advertising Manager 
Home Insurance Building, Chicago 
Copyright 1910 by The Success Company, New York 
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